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FERRY BEACH 


The week of August 5 to 12 is worthy of 
long remembrance. Three groups con- 
tributed to its interest and success, the 
W.N.M. A., the Clara Barton Guild and 
the ministers. 

The first help toward a happy back- 
ground was perfect weather. Blue sky 
and deeper blue sea, sunshine, not too 
warm for comfort or study—these by day 
and glorious full moonlight by night, gave 
a setting for clear and noble thinking. 

The first service on Sunday, :n the 
grove, was conducted by our women, with 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle as preacher. Dr. 
Earle sounded the keynote of the week, 
with a missionary sermon. She drew at- 
tention to the two kinds of results in any 
enterprise—the seen and the unseen. 
The seen are those material results which 
are tangible and may be told in numbers. 
The unseen are just as real, but are the 
influences which have had their resu ts in 
true thinking and living, but cannot be 
measured by numbers. 

Rev. Isabella S. Macduff presided over 
the early evening service. Her message, 
as ever, was deeply spiritual. Very fit- 
ting to this sunset hour was the use of the 
hymn “‘Adoration and Worship.” 

Beginning with Monday at 8.15, in 
the Quillen living-room, Dr. Earle took 
charge each day until Saturday of the 
morning devotions. On Saturday, two of 
the Camp Cheery girls took her place with 
dignity and devotion. 

Dr. Earle’s first service gave evidence 
of the high quality of the meetings to 
follow. She opened with the beautiful 
and unique thought that we are in this 
life ‘“‘guests of the Eternal,’’ and as such 
should live worthy of this honor. 

Classes, too, opened on Monday. Be- 
ginning at nine o’clock, these continued 
until noon. 

From nine to ten, Rev. Josephine Fol- 
som conducted the class in Mission Study, 
and gave a thoughtful presentation of the 
book, “‘The Christian Mission in America’”’ 
—one of the Home Mission books pre- 
scribed for use in local Circles. 

Mrs. Folsom emphasized the “Ever 
Challenging Gospel” and the fact that 
“more is expected of Christianity than 
ever before,” that “there can be no in- 
dividualistie self-centered gospel. The 
gospel of Christ is for all men in all rela- 
tions of lie.” She later continued this 
thought in its application to the women 
of the Orient and by way of illustration 
introduced three members of her class to 
represent women of foreign lands, telling 
of their life and customs. 

Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, a member of 
the National Board and dean of the In- 
stitute conducted the hour from ten to 
eleven. Her subject was ‘Methods.’ 
“Patience and persistence—the power to 
see things through’”—these Mrs. Sampson 
cited as necessary to our work. ‘The 
underlying purpose of our organization,” 
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she said, “‘is to broaden our vision, to share 
our opportunities, to tell the Gospel story, 
and to bring to pass the slogan, ‘Revive 
Thy Church, O God—beginning with 
me!’ ” 

The Tuesday period was devoted to our 
interests in Japan. Two Guild girls gave 
a dialogue, “To know is to love.’”’ Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, missionary for five years 
to Japan, gave an address. 

Wednesday was devoted to our South- 
ern interests. Rev. Ordell Bryant, minis- 
ter of the Clinton, N. C., Circuit, spoke 
under a severe handicap, because of the 
illness of his wife following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis at a Portland hos- 
pital. Mrs. Bryant had, however, insisted 
that he keep his appointment to tell the 
story of their work. Mr. Bryant made a 
most favorable impression. 

Thursday was Clara Barton Day. A 
set of questions and answers had been pre- 
pared and distributed for reading, depict- 
ing the interests and activities of this 
great Universalist woman 

During the third period of the morning, 
Dr. Roger Etz presented something of the 
widely discussed book — ‘‘Re-Thinking 
Missions.”” The book is deep and compre- 
hensive and provides material for long and 
patient study. A brief survey gave op- 
portunity only to touch upon some of the 
high spots. Dr. Etz pronounced the book 
a “truly good Universalist document,” for 
it declares its belief that “there is a com- 
mon spiritual unity in all mankind.” 

A ieal treat for the ministers, but one 
which most of our women could not enjoy, 
because of conflicting classes, was the 
course of lectures given by Prof. Bruce 
Brotherston of Tufts College, upon “A 
Philosophy for Liberalism.’”’ Dr. Brother- 
ston is preparing a book and much of the 
material used in his classes was from that 
source. The course received high praise 
from all who were privileged to attend. 

At 4.45 every afternoon, in the cool 
quiet of the grove, Dr. Earle presented to 
an interested group a series of talks on 
“The Message of the Prophets.” She de- 
scribed a prophet as ‘‘one who speaks for 
God.’’ With her remarkable gift for teach- 
ing, Dr. Earle traced events in Old Testa- 
ment history, its evolution and progress in 
religious thinking, and gave the key word to 
remember as the special message which 
each prophet brought. 

Evenings brought a fund of pleasure, 
also Beautiful lantern slides illustrated 
Dr. Wallace Rose’s “1930 Passion Play,” 
and Miss Kirk’s ‘‘Garden of Japan.” 


On Friday evening the Camp Cheery \} 


girls, interested and interesting, put on a 


missionary drama in three acts. Mr. Dol- || 
phin at the piano and Miss Edith Polk with ||| 


violin, furnished music. 
During one evening, Rev. Mr. Stevens 


gave an impromptu talk on his visit to Ii 


“The Century of Progress” at Chicago. 


On one full-moon evening, a group o f : 
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1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containin, « 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professes. 


The Church and the National Recovery Administration 


EQUEST has come from one of the regional 
officials of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration that the churches of Boston make 

Sunday, August 27, a special occasion when ‘‘in the 
services of all denominations appropriate sermons, 
prayers, or other mention, be made in the form of ap- 
peal to our people... . to join in this great or- 
ganization to make effective the industrial recovery 
act.” Certainly it should go without saying that the 
Christian Church is squarely behind every good thing 
in the National Recovery Act. More than this, the 
church has for many years striven to bring about some 
of the things which the act has already accomplished 
and others which it proposes to accomplish. It is 
therefore reasonable enough to ask the churches to 
give their active support to the program. 

In making his appeal to the churches this official 

pointed out that: 

This act abolishes child labor and sweatshops. It 
attacks unethical business practices and cut-throat 
competition. It is hoped that for all classes it will 
put character and honesty as sound business principles 
above mere profit; that it will result in more equitable 
economic rewards for all. 


The church labored long to abolish child labor, only 
to be told again and again to get back to its task of 
preaching the “‘simple Gospel.” Of late years churches, 
both Catholic and Protestant, have attacked unethical 
business practices in many sections of the country, and 
in consequence have been often told in no uncertain 
terms to “keep out of economic and political affairs’’ 
and “preach the Gospel.’”’ Now the church is being 
asked to give support to these excellent things as 
- though they were the most recent discovery of the 
captains and the kings, instead of having been long 
known about and long labored for by the church. 

This is amusing to say the least. The church, 
however, will waste no time in saying “I told you so,” 
but will do its full duty by practice and by preachment 
to consolidate the gains for human welfare already 
made by the recovery act and other improvements it 
hopes to make. In the meantime, as further requests 
come in for church cooperation, as they doubtless will, 
in other sections of the country, and as these requests 
are complied with, it is to be hoped that churchmen 
everywhere will mark down in their memory files this 


precedent-making invitation to the church to enter 
the field of political and economic betterment. Then, 
perhaps, at some future time when the church is 
striving for a needed reform it will not be so easy for 
the defenders of the status quo to raise the old hue and 
ery about the church going out of its field. 

The church, however, has other duties in con- 
nection with the National Recovery Act. Church- 
men everywhere have a solemn duty to keep their 
minds clear and their heads level, that they may 
critically evaluate the progress of the act as it is ad- 
ministered. We must not let ourselves be carried 
away on a wave of mass hysteria, lest we become 
parties to ruthless suppression of the minority by the 
majority. No less an observer than Mark Sullivan, 
writing from Washington, comments on the very 
grave dangers inherent in the methods being used to 
put over the Blue Eagle campaign. Mr. Sullivan ex- 
presses his fear that the local committees all over the 
country, ‘‘clothed with authority from the N. R. A.,” 
may become ruthless. We well remember the war- 
time Liberty Loan organizations and the “Vigilantes” 
which resulted from those organizations, and so we 
too fear the methods of the N. R. A. When one views 
the set-up of the local committees, headed by two 
“generals,” a lady ‘‘general’’ and a gentleman “gen- 
eral,’’ and notes the seriousness with which this child- 
ish clap-trap is taken, ample cause for alarm is indeed 
evident. If John Doe and Mary Roe can’t stand on 
the dignity of their manhood and womanhood and 
their common citizenship, and do a job for their com- 
munity and their country in an emergency without the 
aid of grandiose titles, and if the rank and file of our 
citizenry will not follow leadership unless it is stand- 
ardized and regimented and all decorated up with 
military titles, then we might as well quit the whole 
thing, for a nation so degenerate and childish is hope- 
less. 

Now we don’t believe that the nation 7s so child- 
ish. What we do believe and what we know from 
history is that any clever gang of publicists can hyp- 
notize a people. And so we are afraid of this N. R. A. 
method. The method is ludicrous and laughable, but 
it is also fraught with dangerous possibilities. We 
therefore believe it to be the duty of the church to 
protest this dangerous regimentation and militariza- 
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tion of the recovery efforts. It is the church’s clear 
duty to point out that we are trying to recover from a 
war, not work up to another one. It is the church’s 
primary duty to keep before the eyes of people every- 
where that the underlying motive of the recovery act 
is justice for all, and to keep men in remembrance of 
the fact that militarized government never has and 
never will promote justice for all. 
* * 


ILABOR DAY UNDER THE BLUE EAGLE 


HE advent of another Labor Day comes in the 
midst of a huge and unprecedented effort to se- 
cure sufficient employment for the laboring man 

and at the same time to safeguard the rights and im- 
prove the status of labor. This is, therefore, a hopeful 
time for labor. It is also a critical time for labor. 
For weal or woe much depends on the actions taken 
and the precedents set during the next few months. 
The great and unprecedented opportunity to improve 
the status of the working man may be lost because of 
short-sighted selfishness on the part of organized la- 
bor, or selfish conservatism on the part of organized 
industrialists, or both. 

If labor quibbles over technicalities and proceeds 
to try to squeeze every last possible advantage out of 
the present situation, then the recovery program will 
become but a phase of the “class struggle,” and in the 
long run will benefit nobody. If industrialists stub- 
bornly and stupidly insist on treating labor in the old 
contemptuous way, refusing to confer on mutual 
problems (walking petulantly out of important meet- 
ings because representatives of labor are present), 
and fighting step by step against labor’s right to col- 
lective bargaining zm all industries, then, alas for 
labor and for capital and for the recovery program! 

Labor Day this year should be devoted to the 
building up of understanding and good will between 
classes. It would be not only fitting and proper but 
also highly profitable if, on this historic day, or- 
ganized labor should devote itself to the consideration 
of the duties of labor and the rights of capital, and or- 
ganized capital should devote itself to a study of the 
duties of capital and the rights of labor. 


* * 


HONEST CONFUSION 


OME of the alleged confusion about the Free 
Church is so palpably trumped up for forensic 
purposes that we need do nothing about it but 

laugh. But that there is honest confusion is indicated 
by the letter of Eleanor M. Bissell of Pasadena in last 
week’s Leader. Miss Bissell is an intelligent woman, 
and yet goes so far astray in her letter that we are con- 
vinced that we have written nothing intelligent or in- 
telligible on this subject, or that she has read nothing 
except what has emanated from these purposely con- 
fused and confusing sources. 

She assumes that her beautiful Pasadena church 
in which she is so happy, and which is doing such fine 
work under Mr. Cummins, is going to be upset in 
some way. Is it possible that anybody in the Uni- 
versalist fellowship thinks that a tie-up between the 
American Unitarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention means a union of local Universal- 


ist and Unitarian churches? That would be a disaster 
of first magnitude if it were possible. We do not want 
half as many liberal churches. We want double the 
number! Besides, nobody owns the Pasadena church 
except the Pasadena folks, and that is as true of the 
Unitarian group as of the Universalist. In some 
communities there will be mergers. They are going 
on now. They are going on with Congregational, 
Methodist and other churches as well as with Uni- 
tarian. All the resolutions of all the conventions of all 
the sides cannot stop such mergers when conditions 
call for them. But no Free Church could put local 
churches together that do not belong together, and 
the fact is that nobody wants to. It would be death 
to liberalism. 

We can dismiss the issue of the Congregational- 
ists. There is no such issue. The fact is that there 
are more liberals in the Congregational fellowship 
than in Unitarian and Universalist put together. 
Had we federated with the Congregationalists we 
should have kept our independence and autonomy 
precisely as we propose to keep it now. 

Miss Bissell is entitled to her opinion about the 
name Free Church. Obviously she does not know 
of the famous part played in the history of Scotland 
by the Free Church of Scotland. Obviously also she 
has a somewhat different conception of freedom than 
the one usually held by Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution. We like the name, but it is 
not essential. It can be changed easily. 

There is one question only. After all our pro- 
fessions and resolutions and unanimous conclusions 
and specific orders to commissions to do this and to do 
that, are we willing to go into a federation with Uni- 
tarians and all other Christians for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of liberal religion around the 


world? 
* * 


AND SO WE LOWERED THE TAXES 


HE music department of a certain school has been 
discontinued in order to economize. This 
school is but one of hundreds that have dis- 

continued their musical instruction. Another school 
has let its drawing teachers go. In another com- 
munity there is a movement on foot to abolish the 
physical education department “to save money.’’ 
All over the land one hears tales and reads stories 
about the economies (?) made in educational budgets. 
Not long ago we overheard two citizens discussing 
the school budget for their town. After recounting 
the teachers dismissed, the departments dropped 
(music and drawing) and the wages cut off the re- 
maining teaching staff, one of the citizens said smugly, 
“And so we lowered the taxes in our town.”” He spoke 
as though this were something of which to be proud. 
Now we pay taxes and groan about them like 
the other fellow, but somehow we cannot view a re- 
stricted educational budget as a proper source of 
pride. Nor, indeed, are we so sure that this restricted 
school budget really means lowered taxes. It may 
mean lower taxes this year or for a few years, but what 
of the years ahead, what of the next generation? 
When the ‘Johnnies’ who are now little tots have 
grown up in economical (?) schools where music and 
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drawing and physical education and the other frills (?) 
of education are not taught, what then? When a 
generation of pupils is turned out from schools manned 
by over-worked and under-paid harassed teachers, 
what then? Well, in the future when Johnnie is work- 
ing six hours a day for five days a week (and that’s 
coming), what will he do with his leisure time, if he is 
unlearned in any interesting art, music, drawing, etc.? 

If he has been poorly educated by a teacher too 
tired to inspire him to further study on his own, or to 
arouse his native curiosity about his world, this 
Johnnie will spend his leisure time raising the devil in 
the community. 

If in a few years some thousands of Johnnies, 
who might have developed a fine flair for amateur art 
if they had been given courses in drawing and per- 
spective in their school days, turn to crime during 
their leisure hours, they will cost their communities 
far more than was saved by the “‘economies’’ which 
removed drawing and other useful courses from the 
school room. 

We are convinced that lowering taxes at the ex- 
pense of the school systems is economically unsound 
and culturally tragic. 

* * 


WE MUST WIN THE PEOPLE 


OMETHING to ponder on, for those who have 
contended that the Prohibition laws are unwork- 
able, is the fact that the League of Nations 

Treaty Convention restricting the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs is now in effect and it 1s working. More 
than twenty-five nations, including the United States, 
ratified the convention and are earnestly engaged in 
rooting out the illicit narcotic drug traffic. Illegal and 
harmful use of narcotic drugs has not yet disappeared 
from the earth. Nobody expected this to happen 
overnight because the nations agreed to outlaw un- 
restricted trade in narcotic drugs. Drug bootlegging 
there still is, but the narcotic convention 7s working 
because over a score of nations which recognize the 
great danger of narcotics are banded together to pro- 
hibit their use. Most citizens of this country would 
not be so foolish as to say that the narcotic convention 
is “impractical”? and “unenforceable’”’ because there 
still are some violations of it. The common attitude 
toward this thing is, rather: “The drugs are too 
dangerous to be let loose on the market unregulated 
and unrestricted. We must prohibit their use except 
for scientific and medical purposes. Thus, gradually, 
we will abolish the drug evil.’” No question of viola- 
tion of personal liberty enters here. 

Now in this last consideration there is a useful tip 
for the advocate of the Eighteenth Amendment. Why 
the unanimity on the narcotic drug traffic? Because 
people everywhere have been taught and have come 
to see that unregulated narcotics constitute too high 
a price to pay for personal liberty to indulge in or 
abstain from them; because over a score of nations 
have been awakened to the danger of unregulated drug 
traffic; because these nations have been won to the 
need for drastic regulation—the dreadful drug habit 
will be conquered. The same conditions hold in the 
field of alcoholic beverages. Repeal or modification, 
whatever the next step in our treatment of the liquor 


laws, prohibitionists, temperance advocates, and total 
abstainers all still have the job of educating the masses 
of our people to the great danger of alcoholic beverages. 
It probably will be a long task. It obviously will be 
a hard task. But it must be done. We must win 
the people. 


* * 


HONESTY IN ADVERTISING 


OHN IRVING ROMER (publisher of Printer’s 
Ink), who died recently, left behind him a monu- 
ment more enduring than any material memorial 

his friends could erect to his memory. This enduring 
monument is the work Mr. Romer did in behalf of 
honesty in advertising. Mr. Romer was a lifelong foe 
of false advertising, but he was no impractical idealist. 
He had a statute drawn up making false advertising a 
crime, and he labored until that statute was placed on 
the law books of twenty-five states. Recently the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been consider- 
ing making this statute a Federal law. 

The country needs more reformers of the practical 
Romer type. Indeed, the advertising field still has 
great need for such apostles of truth. For there is a 
kind of dishonesty in advertising that cannot be con- 
trolled by law. This type of falsehood consists in 
skillful exaggeration and subtle suggestion. While the 
process of purging business practices by codes of fair 
competition moves on apace we hope that the ad- 
vertising industry will carry on in the spirit of Mr. 
Romer and purge itself of the unethical practices of 
falsification by exaggeration and suggestion that now 
mar an otherwise highly developed art. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A man or woman with high ideals and great pur- 
poses is a grand thing. A group of men and women 
with high ideals and great purposes is a much grander 
and better thing. Hence the church, groups of men 
and women with high ideals, committed to the realiz- 
ation of those ideals and strengthening each other by 
their sustained fellowship, is finer and more effective 
than isolated individuals striving in solitariness after 
their goal. 


“The history of Massachusetts,” says the Con- 
gregationalist, “is an interesting pattern work of slump- 
ing and stability, of conscientious pig-headedness and 
noble-mindedness.”” Yes, and that’s the history of 
forty-seven other states in this Union. 


We are profoundly sorry for those poor benighted 
clergymen who think that parish calling is ‘‘out of 
date.”” We have often wondered just what method 
such men use in place of calling to get acquainted 
with their people. 


As the time for reopening of church schools ap- 
proaches our friends would do well to remember that 
we still have a book room where everything for the 
Sunday school can be secured promptly and at reason- 
able cost. 


When is a boycott not a boycott? When it’s a 
National Recovery Administration ruling. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


VIII. 


Where Duty Walked with Pleasure 


Johannes 


SOMETIMES duty is what Wordsworth called 

@\ her, “stern daughter of the Voice of God,” 
and sometimes she is the dear companion of 
BofGS}} “Happiness.” 

Recently I have walked with duty in “ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace.’”’ In other words, I 
buckled down to prepare five lectures for the Institute 
of the General Sunday School Association at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, and then took the time to go there and 
deliver them. 

I approached the preparation with dread, but the 
dread was swallowed up in the interest of a great sub- 
ject: “Nature and Human Nature.” 

We hated to leave the farm, where we had only 
lately arrived, but we had a most interesting and de- 
lightful experience, and came back to the farm with 
happy memories. 

So here beginneth the story of a seven hundred 
mile circuit at the end of July and the beginning of 
August, 1933. 

To Boston from the farm by our Pittsfield, West- 
field, Springfield, Brimfield route is 229 miles, and 
always the trip is different. This time it was hot and 
we greatly appreciated our rest in the shade at the 
Chester-Blanford State Park in the heart of the 
Berkshires. Then in Boston we had the experience of 
sleeping one night for the first time on the fourth floor 
of the new Universalist Headquarters Building at 16 
Beacon Street, where ghosts walk—interesting ghosts, 
intellectual and dignified, but friendly. 

From Boston to Ferry Beach, Maine, the distance 
is Just under a hundred miles and we made the trip on 
a Saturday afternoon which was said to be the hottest 
of the summer. Certainly there was one grand trek by 
automobile northward that afternoon, toward the 
seashore and the mountains. We were not bothered 
much by traffic, but the Madame, who tries to keep 
out of heavy traffic, said: “How many things we do for 
the sake of work that we have said we wouldn’t 
do.” 

Up and down, on and on, we rolled, past farms and 
estates, through hamlets and cities, looking now on 
gas stands and hot dog signs and then at the old gray 
rocks and white pines of some New England hillside. 
Over little rivers like the Ipswich, over broad rivers like 
the Merrimac, we motored on until we crossed the 
Piscataqua at Kittery and found ourselves in the State 
of Maine. In Maine we had the York and the Kenne- 
bunk Rivers, and then we knew that there was only 
one more river to cross and that “bright river’ the 
Saco. 

Dark clouds were rolling up as we turned down the 
Saco to its mouth, and then through the pines a mile 
more to Ferry Beach. In thunder, lightning and in 
rain we rolled up to the Hotel Quillen, named after a 
great missionary and a big-hearted man, whose zeal 
and courage founded Ferry Beach, Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn. 


Storms come up rapidly here. So quickly did this 


storm come that it caught two of our young people out 
at the end of the breakwater that protects the mouth of 
the Saco River, and it came near hurling them off into 
the sea. 

No lecturer on ‘‘Nature and Human Nature” at 
Ferry Beach need go far afield for material. There is 
plenty of both. Nature has-given the spot first of all a 
lovely bay, partly enclosed by a curving coastline and 
guarded by islands, and yet open enough to the North 
Atlantic so that one can sense the sublimity of the sea 
in a storm. Man has added flashing lighthouses and 
places like Old Orchard and Biddeford Pool whose 
lights lend witchery to the scene at night. Who can 
list all the things with which nature has endowed 
Ferry Beach? Of great things there are the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the deep blue sky, the clouds, the 
forest. Of smaller things there are the gulls and terns 
and loons, the active little snipe and sandpipers, find- 
ing their food just where land and water meet, the 
countless shells on the shore, the beach grass serving 
God and man by holding the sand in place, the pine 
needles, the bunch-berries, the lovely ferns, and the 
songbirds with hermit thrushes to lead the singing. 
The Madame put it beautifully in a little verse that 
was published in the “Salty Breeze,” the Ferry Beach 
daily: 

The crested wave breaks on the beach, 
And, foaming, spreads itself to reach 
The highest point of tide. 


Sandpipers light along the edge, 
Run swiftly to sea-weed and sedge 
Where tiny creatures hide. 


The waters ebb, the sea recedes 
From glistening sand and tangled weeds 
To regions far from shore. 


Without a sound, the little band 
Wings upward, high above the land, 
Soon to be seen no more. 
Julia R. van Schaick. 
Ferry Beach, Aug. 1, 1988. 


In the realm of human nature what wealth we 
have, too! What a museum we could set up if we 
could catch and stuff our specimens! But, like birds 
in a glass case, they would lack the luster, the at- 
mosphere, the spirit, of the birds in the bush. 

I can describe a tern dropping like a plummet into 
the sea for a fish better than I can the president of the 
Ferry Beach Association, and pink yarrow better than 
I can pink girls waiting on the tables, and the hermit 
thrush offering praise to Almighty God better than 
the service in the grove. But the wealth of human 
nature is there for some Dickens or Thackeray to write 
up some day. Old ladies and young, college boys and 
business men, city folks and village folks, ministers 
and laymen—all are material ready for the novel- 
ist. 

For the Institute there was a faculty that worked 
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as a unit from start to finish—Tracy and Ruth Pull- 
man, Max Kapp, Harriet Yates and your scribe, with 
Susan Andrews as dean, Earle Dolphin rendering the 
most versatile and artistic service in music, and volun- 
teers like the Madame, Ruth Carter, Mrs. Dudley, 
Mrs. Perkins, and others to render special services. 
Nobody could live in the place a day without realizing 
that the songs, the addresses, the lessons, the prayers, 
and, above all, the personalities of the instructors 
were making an impression that was bound to last a 
long time in the lives of the eighty pupils who as- 
sembled there from all over New England and even 
from New York and Pennsylvania. 

There was a moral tone to the Institute which 
seemed to me superior to that of any other Institute 
that I have attended. Perhaps there was a better 
class of young people, or perhaps there was a wise 
faculty that soon put discipline where it belongs—back 
on the shoulders of the young folks themselves. At 
any rate, discipline dropped out of sight, submerged in 
interesting work and the happy time that everybody 
seemed to be having. Critics say that the young 
people have turned their backs on religion, but, 
curiously enough, it is the young people who seem to 
be doing the most vital things in religion. Here at 
Ferry Beach they were experimenting with things as 
sacred as worship, and what they turned their backs 
on was the stilted and the elaborate, and what they 
seemed to approve was the simple and the genuine. 
Nothing that seems lugged in can survive with the 
ocean as a background and the stars looking 
down. 

I do not believe that I am entirely uncritical and 
I feel sure that I am not over-sectarian—so I say 
confidently that I would be willing to put some of the 
work, the worship and the recreational features of this 
Ferry Beach week before any audience in the Christian 
world. To me it seemed like the real thing. Each 
participant had his own gift. The pastor of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in Washington 
could fill nobly the role of the out of doors preacher in 
the grove, and the Sunday school superintendent of 
Melrose could enact the wild man in the circus so as to 
bring back memories of Clint Scott, the wild man of all 
Ferry Beach history, and send us off into peals of 
laughter hours after when we thought about him. 

Everybody brought his gift—poetry, music, 
prayer, teaching, housekeeping, cooking, managing, 
funny story telling, and it made a great week. At 
the head of the hotel end of it, Bob Needham was 
doing a fine work. At the head of the Ladies’ Aid 
- Mrs. Stanley Manning was putting over a successful 

sale. At the head of buildings and grounds, Mr. Pres- 
cott was after the money to make Ferry Beach secure 
for all time, and at the head of our Institute Susan the 
unruffled and untiring was making a record of which 
we all were proud. 

There was a dear good lady from Woodsville, 
N. H., who filled her car with young folks and brought 
them over 200 miles to the Institute, and it would be 
hard to tell which had a happier time, the young folks 
or the brave old soldier who watched it all with loving 
eye. 
Ee One day we motored fifteen miles up the coast and 
around to Higgins Beach near the entrance of Port- 


land Harbor to see the Leavitts. For forty years this 
useful and devoted minister, now in Worcester, Mass., 
has been going to this resort. When he first found the 
place it was a rocky pasture on the shore. Now it isa 
resort with hotels, motor-cycle policemen and “no 
parking” signs. 

On a blistering hot day we found the Leavitts 
on a cool porch, overlooking a lovely part of the 
shore and hundreds of bathers. We had with us 
Mrs. Shinn, whose husband called Leavitt into the 
Southern field as soon as he was graduated, and also 
Mrs. Randall, who was his parishioner when he was 
in Woodsville, so our call turned into an old home re- 
union. Memory after memory came rolling into the 
talk like the roll of the waves on the shore—some funny, 
some tender, some sad, but all filled with the courage 
and the goodness of human beings and the love of 
God. 

What a northeaster it was when we woke up on 
Friday morning. It was the Madame who woke me 
by leaning over my bed to shut the window on the 
wind and rain that were drenching me without my 
knowing it. No delay was possible, for we were 
headed for a sacred and solemn service in a little 
cemetery at Strafford, Vermont, 175 miles away. We 
did not know how long the drive would take or just 
how far it was, so we left before breakfast. Mine 
Host Needham, however, the night before, had pro- 
vided us with coffee in a thermos bottle and with 
sandwiches, and. Mine Host Needham, like the land- 
lord of long ago, stood out on the steps of the hotel in 
the rain a little before seven to wave us good- 
by. 

The northeaster, like every other northeaster, 
was coming up out of the southwest, sucking the wind 
toward it, making the wind east for us until the center 
passed and making it west when the cylindrical storm 
had gone by. So we drove out of it by ten o’clock 
and had blue skies, great white fleecy clouds and a 
warm sun. 

We had to leave on “A Commencement Day’”— 
the day when diplomas earned over a series of years 
were given out, and when there was a striking and 
beautiful pageant put on by a man who we believe 
will some day be known as Professor Kapp. Reports 
that quickly reached us showed that the week came to 
an adequate and inspiring close. 

Had the day been pleasant we should have taken 
the route through the White Mountains, but on ac- 
count of the rain we headed straight west through 
Sanford, Maine, and Rochester, New Hampshire, 
bearing north then to Lake Winnepesauke, along the 
picturesque shores of which we motored for many miles. 
Our route took us to lovely places—Laconia, Lebanon, 
where we came out into the Connecticut Valley, and 
Hanover. 

We were ahead of time and we lingered around 
the interesting Dartmouth College buildings. Then we 
crossed to Vermont and went up into the hills of 
Orange County, north of White River Junction. Here 
we struck a typical Vermont road of gravel, hard and 
good but narrow and winding—miles of it, wooded, and 
bordered by masses of ferns, coming out to old farms 
in the open, striking places fixed up for summer homes. 
and generally following the little rivers that look so in- 
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nocent but which now and then go on the rampage and 
make headline stories. After some sixteen miles we 
came out into a more fertile part of the valley and to 
South Strafford. Here we drew up before a beautiful 
old church and cemetery in front of which was this 
sign: 

Universalist Society Organized 1798. 

First Church in Town to Settle Minister 1799. 

Meeting in Strafford until 1833. Then on This Site. 

At General Meeting with Society 1802 Action Taken 

Which Resulted in Winchester Confession of Faith 

Creed of the Universalist Church 1803-1899. 

General Meetings of Universalist Churches held with 

this Society in 1802 - 1824 - 1833. 


Some intelligent, public-spirited citizen with a 
sense of history drafted that inscription. 

In last week’s Leader we published an interesting 
article from the Rev. Harry F. Fister of Milford, Mass., 
who has been summer pastor at South Strafford for 
years, about the anniversary meeting at this old 
church. 

The sexton of the old church did the honors and 
started us on our way. It was only two miles to 
Strafford, where so much early Universalist history 
was made. Here we went directly to the cemetery on 
the hill. One can hardly say that this cemetery hill 
is outside the village, for it rises up from the village 
street. Shade trees hid the village except for the 
tower of the town hall, of which a most picturesque 
bit was revealed. All around there were higher hills, 
some near, some far, and all beautiful. The great 
glaciers of long ago gave to Vermont a series of rounded 
hills and mountains which thousands prefer to the 
more jagged rocky summits of other sections of the 
country. ‘“They are little mountains, but there are 
those that love them.” No state has had a population 
more intensely devoted. 

In the higher part of the cemetery stood an im- 
posing tomb, and when we read the name, Justin S. 
Morrill, a great chapter in our history came to mind. 
Morrill lived from 1810 to 1898 and was in the United 
States House of Representatives and the United States 
Senate for forty-four years. His name is attached to 
many important pieces of legislation. Clerk in a 
country store, storekeeper himself and farmer, like 
many another American from little hamlets in the 
hills, he went to the front. In the history of Vermont 
there have been more than one Plymouth and more 
than one Coolidge. And those who think it so strange 
that out of Plymouth or Strafford can come leaders be- 
tray their own limited intellectual outlook. 

Very soon we found the plot we were looking for— 
where the Baxters lie buried. They too have played 
an important part in state and nation. One was 
surgeon general in the army and lies in Arlington 
National Cemetery, but his name is on a stone in 
Strafford. So also is the name of his wife, Florence, 
whose culture, charm and goodness are a happy mem- 
ory in Washington. And now down from Derby Line 
came another beloved Baxter, a devoted daughter, 
with the ashes of her mother, who died three thousand 
miles away. A loyal company of friends came with 
her, and up from the village walked some of the of- 
ficers of the cemetery. Memories of Strafford, Seattle, 
Washington, and Derby Line seemed to meet and 


mingle in our little service on that lovely hillside on a 
perfect summer day. However far we wander, we all 
come like homing pigeons at last to lie down with our 
kin on some green hill. 

We chose “eighteen miles over the hill’ instead of 
“forty miles around by White River Junction” as our 
route to Woodstock, and were well paid. Steep, 
narrow, curving roads, hard and smooth, with forests, 
ferns and farms! We passed a little to the south of 
Bethel and within eight miles of Barnard, where Hosea 
Ballou wrote his great “Treatise on the Atonement.” 
In Woodstock by chance we found the White Cup- 
board Inn, a most charming place. Woodstock is a 
center of wealth. Here come prominent citizens of 
New York and other cities. Here people can find both 
solitude and a cultured social group. We called at 
the famous Canfield home, just out of the town on a 
shoulder of a wonderful mountain—a beautiful old 
house under gigantic maples with old-fashioned flower 
gardens outside and old-fashioned furniture inside. 
Mrs. Canfield is recognized as an authority on art 
subjects and she runs a shop which brings collectors 
from far and near. Her shop is also an outlet for the 
things made in various crafts in the South which she 
has been working so hard to revive. Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield, when there on vacation, keeps out of the 
shop and busies himself in the garden and in the fields. 
It was a regret that we did not have time to look up 
J. L. Dowson, the successful Universalist minister 
of Woodstock. 

Our circuit was almost completed. We had the 
main range of the Green Mountains ahead of us, but 
with modern roads and modern cars, mountains are no 
obstacle and hardly slow one up. 

By Sherburne, Rutland and Fairhaven in Ver- 
mont, by Whitehall, Fort Edward and Saratoga in 
New York, we made our way to Schenectady, Cobles- 
kill and the farm. As we came over the hills to New 
York State the Adirondacks loomed up blue and 
beautiful in the noonday light. Hills, mountains, 
everywhere! A world full of fascinating places! 
Every trail of duty lightened and brightened by 


pleasures! Toil and the rest that follows toil alike 
ordained of God! 

* * * 

HILLS 


Hills of amber and hills of blue, 

Hills of every conceivable hue! 
Turquoise hills in the early spring, 
Shadowed hills where the cuckoos sing, 
Hills of a tender coat of fawn, 

Hills reflecting the flush of dawn, 
Emerald hills on a summer day, 
Purple hi !s lying far away. 

Sapphire hills neath a hazy sky, 

Hills of russet with winter nigh. 
Amethyst hills in an August sun, 
Chestnut hills when the day is done. 
Tawny hills when the shadows creep, 
Sparkling hills when the snow lies deep. 
Here are sources of boundless peace, 
Of exaltation and glad release, 
Dwelling under the friendly dome 
Among the hills of a highland home. 


Anne Wheeler. 
From the New Hampshire Troubadour. 
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From a Relief Worker’s Note Book---II 


ere ECEMBER 31.—Another of the “simple an- 

“| nalsofthe poor.” J.C.came to the office for 
help today. I hope this is an indication that 
2S we are coming to be regarded less as a ‘‘char- 
ity” institution and more as a group of friendly people 
interested in helping folks who need help. Perhaps 
it was only the desperation of a parent who cannot 
stand it to see his children suffer; indeed, more likely 
this. He wanted milk for his children. His milkman, 


whom he owes more than he can now pay, has cut him 
off. 


Several weeks ago this family was called to our 
attention. They had asked for no aid. Theirs is a 
particularly interesting case because they exercised 
that “industry and prudent foresight”’ which the smug, 
prosperous middle class are always accusing “the 
poor” of lacking. Both their prudence and their fore- 
sight, however, were in vain. The man gardened a 
small plot of ground evenings and days when he was 
unemployed, and did it so well that he had a large 
quantity of vegetables besides what they ate during the 
growing season. Thus he had bushels of potatoes and 
carrots and cabbages which he stored for the winter. 
The wife canned forty-two quarts of stuff. During the 
first severe cold spell, when the thermometer suddenly 
went to eighteen below zero, every one of the cans 
froze and burst, and the potatoes were frozen beyond 
any possible usefulness. Some one will ask, “Why 
didn’t they protect their stuff properly?” This was 
an impossibility in the poor little shack in which they 
live. Their only fuel is wood, and that is so scarce 
that, like the rest of their kind, they ‘can’t afford to 
have a fire all night.’’ In the morning of a cold winter 
day those places are pretty nearly as cold as it is any- 
where out of doors. 


December 23.—Miss L—, the county nurse, went 
to see the D—s today and found them, not in bed 
but all up and about, but all with temperatures. It is 
not hard to account for the large number of deaths 
from even mild and apparently not very dangerous 
forms of grippe and influenza among the poor. A ten- 
year-old girl was cooking a dinner of potatoes and 
She is the only member of the family who 


macaroni. 

hasn’t yet contracted the flu. On the whole, however, 
things aren’t as bad in —— as Mac— led me to 
believe. Miss L— will keep a sharp watch on the 


place and supplement the doctor’s work. If things 
get worse she says two or three untrained women 
under her supervision could take care of the whole 
village. This could be financed, and so we need not 
worry unduly over the health of —— for a while 
anyway. When I first heard about the sickness up 
there the specter of the fearful war-time flu epidemic 
in that section haunted me. At that time people died 
off by the dozens and the whole community was panic- 
stricken. 

I delivered Christmas food baskets to the B— 
and P— families today, and came away sick at heart. 
Both families are on our list and are being helped 
in practically every way. The fathers are willing 
workers when there is work, but of course they are not 
intelligent enough to provide for the hard times; indeed 


I doubt if they ever get high enough real wages in this 
section for long enough periods to save anything much, 
anyway. Well, in both places there were not less than 
three small children crawling or toddling about on the 
floor and in both places the mothers were far along in 
pregnancy. I might as well write on our list two more 
dependent children, for they will be here soon. And 
pity the poor doctor! It is a crime for him to give 
these people information on birth control, or to steril- 
ize either parent, but when he is called he must go and 
bring another baby into the world. And as often as not 
he has to give his time and energy and knowledge, and 
instruments and medicines, without one cent of com- 
pensation. Of course he is supposed to be paid by the 
town, but the technicalities are such that he very often 
is not paid by anybody. This I know. 

“The poor ye ever have with you.” ‘Yes, and we 
are likely to continue to have them in increasing num- 
bers, however much we improve the rest of society 
or the institutions of society, until we get legalized 
birth control and sterilization of the mentally unfit. 
Three or four of every ten people we help ought never have 
been born. In prosperous times they live on the rag- 
ged edge of starvation, and in times like these they are 
absolutely helpless and would starve unless we fed 
them. 


December 24.—More Christmas baskets and Le- 
gion toys delivered. The folks at the office worked all 
day and on into the evening making up baskets, cross 
checking to avoid duplication, and to see that none 
was overlooked. C— and I worked on the delivery 
end of the job. We have been over some of the worst 
roads in this country, and seen shacks unfit for habi- 
tation by animals, in which large families are living. 
The hopeless, docile attitude of the men is as pitiful 
as it astonishing to me. It seems to me that if my 
family were in such straits I should turn to crime 
cheerfully and lustily. Certainly one thing that our 
educational system has burned into the minds and 
emotional natures of people in this age is respect for 
property. In other generations such economic distress 
would have been accompanied by infinitely more petty 
thievery than we have. Instead of being lawless, as 
they are popularly supposed to be, I am convinced 
that our “masses” are singularly law-abiding. One 
occasionally comes on instances of crime. At Mrs. 
B—’s, a little hut sheltering mother and five children, 
things were neater and cleaner than is usual in such 
places. In the corner a little Christmas tree showed a 
brave attempt to make a Christmas for the children. 
In an ill advised moment I asked Mrs. B— if her man 
was working. She turned away as she said slowly, 
“My man — is — serving time —in the Pen.” I could 
have kicked myself for forcing that admission from her. 

This has been a dark and dismal day. A cold 
drizzle of rain fell most of the time. It doesn’t look 
like Christmas, but it certainly 7s Christmas, for the 
spirit of generous good will and thoughtfulness for 
others came right into the office this afternoon. It 
was this way. A few days ago we sent a box of cloth- 
ing to the F— family up near B—. A neighbor had 
told us that they are having a terrific struggle. She 
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said she thought they ought to be helped, and on her 
advice we sent clothes for the children. To-day the 
father brought back the box, not in anger or shame, 
but with heartfelt thanks that some one had thought 
of them. They returned the clothes, however, saying 
that they really could get along without them, and 
with the suggestion that there were many others in 
much greater need than they. There is still sturdy, 
independent manliness in this country. 


January 4.—We are suffering from the after 
Christmas let down. Mrs. T—’s volunteer seam- 
stresses are responding ever more reluctantly to 
her demands, although the need is just as great for 
helpers as it was two weeks ago. She, good woman, 
keeps pegging, or should I say stitching, away on the 
job every day. 

Mrs. W— and Mrs. T— are starting a sewing 
school among the women at P—. The principal of 
the school is furnishing them a room, and is anxious to 
have some of his senior high school girls get in on it. 
This, I am convinced, is a fine idea that we should 
have thought of sooner. We did not realize it at first, 
but have found out that most of the mothers, since 
they lived their girlhood (the young ones at least) and 
early housekeeping days through prosperous times, 
were educated to depend on manufactured articles of 
clothing almost exclusively. Sewing, of course, has 
become almost a lost art. 


January 9.—M— and I at last got the needed 
underwear to the children at P—, twenty-one suits 
this time. That makes a total of forty-four children 
we have given underwear in that section. We were 
delayed on this last lot until I feared the children would 
all have flu and pneumonia. Our organization is 
pretty darned clumsy. Since we are all amateurs we 
don’t plan ahead far enough. 

January 11.—Friday afternoon the district school 
superintendent came in to ask if we could get glasses 
for Sue H—, whois a bright child but fearfully handi- 
capped in her school work by defective eyesight. Next 
morning I looked up the family and found they are 
getting no help from either the relief agencies or the 
public welfare officers. Mr. H— is said to be a re- 
liable and industrious person but is up against it. A 
conference with the principal of the high school al- 
most floored me, for he said that eight or nine children 
in the school need immediate eye examinations. Even 
allowing for the fact that Dr. M— will make the ex- 
aminations without charge, and will secure the lenses 
at cost, the prospective bill will be a heavy drain on 
our slender treasury. I made a date to bring the chil- 
dren down Tuesday, which was yesterday. Got six 
of the children examined yesterday. Four of them 
need glasses. One was apparently faking (?), and one 
is so low physically that, although there is nothing 
wrong with her eyes, the vision is weak. This is 
another case of under-nourishment. Three more 
children examined today all need glasses badly. There 
are three more to come yet, which is distinctly more 
than I bargained for. To compensate for that, how- 
ever, I have unexpectedly had the money for five pairs 
of glasses dropped on me. Doing relief work on a 
financial shoestring is exciting, to say the least, but so 


far it has worked out all right. On the whole I think 
ours is the busiest office in town. 

While riding into town with the three youngsters 
today young Everett treated me to a most interesting 
informal history of his family as he remembered it. 
Told with a child’s complete candor and innocence, it 
was an appalling story of poverty and disaster. I 
caught a glimpse of a family row between cousins who 
“wanted the same girl.”’ One of the outcomes of this 
struggle was that the young men fell out over the 
payments on a car they had bought together, and of 
course they lost the car, with what they had put in it. 
My young informant took pains to impress this on me. 
The lost fifty dollars that his brother had paid on the 
car was evidently viewed as a family tragedy. 

No doubt it was that. The boy rambled on about 
sickness and hospitals and lost jobs, and finally told 
me about “Junior,” his “pal,’’ who died in the hospital 
after having had “seven pounds of tumor cut out of 
him.”’ This little lad has seen more of life than many 
more fortunate youngsters twice his age. And he is 
taking it all in, and so will grow old and disillusioned 
before his time. He is bright and ought to have a 
chance, but he won’t get it. Our little efforts to clothe 
and feed him decently, and to relieve his eye strain, 
will equip him better to fight a world which he already 
knows is hard and unfriendly, but that’s all except 
what little our contacts with him may do to give him 
a glimpse into the friendly side of humanity. 


February 15.—Score one for the Land Bank! 

Joseph B— is a French Canadian immigrant who 
bought his farm from the Federal Land Bank three 
years ago. Hard working, thrifty and clever as he is, 
he has been unable to pay his taxes or meet his pay- 
ments on the place this year. The extremely low price 
of milk forced him to sell off almost everything he 
raised on the farm last summer. His cows are now all 
dry and he has no income. His family, wife and five 
children, are all under-clothed and under-nourished. 
But they all keep hard at work. Joseph seems to have 
a mania for mending and tidying things up.. He has 
no paint, so one can see wherever a building has been 
mended. The Poormaster says that the buildings 
were all in ramshackle, tumble-down condition three 
years ago. Now they are in tip-top shape. A 
cleaner house I have never stepped into. 

Although he has a legal right to be in this country, 
this man was loath to accept assistance lest it be a de- 
vice to trap him into deportation. After D— assured 
them that we came simply to see if we could help, they 
admitted that they hadn’t much food. When he said 
that the children were “always hungry” the poor man 
broke down and wept. 

We went out to the barn, where we found a stable 
almost as clean as the house. The cattle, however, are 
pretty scramy. They get neither grain nor ensilage, 
and they had dysentery. They pulled through with- 
out benefit of veterinary, largely because their owner 


is a good man with animals. He dosed them, I suppose, _ 


with some old peasant remedy, and they all lived. 

Speaking of the Land Bank Joseph said: ““They’re 
good people. They treat me fine.’ Well, I sincerely 
hope these “good people’ will keep on treating him 
“‘fine.”” He deserves it. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


V. Friedrich Heiler’s “Prayer” 


Lawrence Clare 


Freidrich Heiler was born in 1892 near Augsburg, 
Germany, and was brought up a Roman Catholic. At 
the age of eighteen he came in touch with such men as 
Harnack, Wernle, and Deissmann among Protestants, 
and w-th Loisy and Tyrrell among Catholic modernists. : 
In 1919 he delivered a course of lectures in Sweden at 
the invitation of Archbishop Soederblom, and at the 
conclusion of his visit he received the Holy Communion 
according to the Evangelical rites. ‘By this act,” he 
says, “without an open breach and without formal 
secession from the Roman Catholic Church, I entered 
the Evangelical Church fellowsh’p.” At the age of 
twenty-eight he was nominated professor of the History 
of Comparative Religions in the Evangelical Faculty of 
Theology at Marburg. His literary works, though he 
is now scarcely forty, include books on Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, Buddhism, Luther, Jesus and Socialism, Evan- 
gelical Catholicity and St. Francis. His two most im- 
portant works are “Prayer’’ (1918). and “Catholicism, 
Its Idea and Its Manifestations” (1923). 

The following article is a discussion of his book on 
prayer, which has recently been translated into English 
by Dr. Samuel McComb and Dr. J. Edgar Park. 


es) Heiler prayer is the essential phenomenon of 

-/ &es| religion. The man who does not pray may be 

|; regarded as religiously dead, and the intensity 

ee} of prayer, and its type, form the accurate 

test by which the degree of religion alive in men, or 

possible to them, may be measured. It is that by 
which we obtain power in religious living. 

Heiler then turns to anthropology in order to 
study the prayer of primitive man. It is necessary 
for him to do this because throughout the book he is 
concerned to show the relationship between advanced 
forms of prayer and the instinct at work in earlier 
ones. He is not, however, very happy in his anthro- 
pological writing, which is perfunctory and lacking in 
all that vividness which we are accustomed to in the 
writings of Frazer and Marett. One is inclined to 
lay the book down at this stage; but most of us, I 
suppose, are in the habit of turning over pages and 
glancing ahead, and those who do so are likely to per- 
sist, for chapter headings and summaries are alluring. 
The persistent reader will be amply rewarded. 

Already, with an appreciation of the prayer of the 
Greeks, there is a heightening in style and interest. 
The Olympian religion is taken as essentially Greek 
and is sympathetically analyzed. It is the religion of 
civilized men, many-sided in their interests, and 
deeply concerned with the maintenance of civilization. 
It is also the religion of free men, unspoiled by Semitic 
prostration before a Heavenly Sultan. In spite of 
Greek subtlety the type of prayer is naive, and in no 
wise neglectful of the good things of this world. Be- 
ing closely associated with the State, the Olympian 
religion proved impermanent. The reader may be 
surprised at Heiler’s statement to the effect that 
genuine Greek religion knows no mystical striving 
after a blessed union with God in ecstasy. What of 
the Mysteries? What of all that religion of Dionysos 


' prayer, it is for man to earn the inspiration. 


so brilliantly set before us in the ‘““Bacchae’”’ of Euripi- 
des? I suppose that we must lay the stress on the 
word “genuine” and take the view that these are 
Asiatic in origin. Nevertheless they were congenial 
to the Greek mind, and they did not die with the 
overthrow of Athens. 

Having thus studied primitive prayer and civi- 
lized prayer such as still preserves its connection with 
the primitive, Heiler deals with the effects of philo- 
sophical criticism both upon what men think fit to 
pray for and upon the conception of God that they 
have in praying. Naive religion is anthropomorphic. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, concerns itself with the 
cold, impersonal, order of the universe and is critical 
even to the point of being contemptuous. If the 
philosopher is sympathetic enough to allow prayer at 
all, it is for the fulfillment of moral ideals; for accep- 
tance of the order of the universe; for a noble freedom 
of personality; and not at all for the fulfillment of 
simple physical needs. Full rationalism, being ab- 
stract, dissolves prayer altogether, but only for the 
few, inasmuch as the many require something richer 
than rationalism can give. 

Personal prayer at its best dispenses with sacrifice 
and becomes an intimate association with God. It 
is felt that it is God who inspires the prayer, that He 
is within it, Immanent in the human nature from 
which it springs; and the idea of prayer and the idea of 
God exfoliate together. But though God inspires the 
Such 
prayer tends away from earthly aims towards pre- 
occupation with an intimate life with God. 

Heiler then turns to a consideration of the two 
great religious types, the prophetic and the mystical. 
Several chapters are given up to this subject, and they 
are of extraordinary merit. (The English, though 
that of a translation, is smooth and pliable. It is a 
masterpiece of condensation.) He considers mysticism 
in its extreme form—that in which there is alleged to be 
such intercourse with God that human personality is 
dissolved, being absorbed in the infinite unity of the 
Godhead. It is useful to have this extreme form 
analyzed, as thereby we can detect certain weaknesses 
which may serve to remind us that mysticism is an 
element in normal religion and must not be driven too 
far so as to exclude other elements which have no less 
right than itself. A very pure form of mysticism is 
found in the Upanishads; in the great Greek writer 
Plotinus, to whom Dean William Ralph Inge has de- 
voted two scholarly volumes; and in men like Eckhart. 
In the Upanishads the self of a man and the Self of 
the universe are thought to be identical. To realize 
this is to attain salvation. When it is done the world 
falls away as though it were a dream. The One Self 
alone veritably 7s. This union, attained by flight 
from the world, is ecstasy. The great Self, so appre- 
hended, is approached with shuddering and fascina- 
tion—it is ““‘numinous,” to use the word coined for this 
specific purpose by Professor Rudolf Otto in his 
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famous book ‘The Idea of the Holy.” This self is 
God as known to the mystic, and the ecstasy referred 
to explains the frequent use of such terms as “frui- 
tion” or ‘‘enjoyment”’ of the Divine. 

It is interesting to note that Heiler looks upon 
Buddhism as a thoroughly mystical religion. It dif- 
fers from these others in a certain coldness in its 
apprehension of ultimate mystery. 
boiling point of religious experience, Nirvana is its 
freezing point. Both, however, are sought as salva- 
tion. When we consider the mystical type of prayer 
we find that the course of such prayer suggests that it 
differs but little from the stages of Jhana, as describe 
in Buddhist manuals. ; 


“Even Buddhist meditation is in its way an ascent 
to the Summum bonum, certainly not in a positive sense, 
not the vital turning to a Supreme Divine Reality, but 
in a negative sense, an emptying of self and a giving-up 
of self, that finds its culminating point in Nirvana. As 
Nirvana is nothing else than the Summum bonum of 
mysticism, only in its most negative form, the self-ab- 
negation that aims at Nirvana is nothing but an ascent 
to the Highest and Last, as in a mystical prayer.” 


This passage is worth quoting because the point of 
view is unusual and exceedingly stimulating. 
Contrasted with mysticism is prophetic religion. 
Here there is no thought of the great Self and one’s 
identity with it, but, on the contrary, God is in Heaven 
and we upon Earth. It is fellowship with God, and 
not union, that is the end to be striven for. The re- 
mote, still unchangeableness, so loved by Plotinus 
and Eckhart, is supplanted by the God of burning 
energy, thought, will, and command. Prophetic re- 
ligion, it is clear, is much nearer that of primitive man. 
It may be seen in almost perfect form in the Old Testa- 
ment. Think first of the One of Plotinus and then 
afterwards of the Jehovah of the Old Testament, and 
at once one feels the difference between these con- 
trasted types in all its force. Once this contrast is 
perceived it will be seen here, there, and everywhere. 
Thus the attitude towards history is, in mysticism, 
one of aloofness, so that men like Clement and Origen, 
though very great Christians indeed, are often accused 
of neglecting the Jesus of history in favor of the 
Eternal Christ of experience. In their approach to 
ethics the two types differ in a surprising way. To 
Prophetic Religion the moral imperative is an over- 
whelming claim of God upon the soul, and to neglect it 
is to be involved in sin, which is felt to be the supreme 
evil. The moral life is to be lived for its own sake and 
for the sake of the redeeming of the world; but mystical 
religion looks upon individual and social morality as 
a training of the soul; as a means, indispensable it is 
true, of winning, free from entanglements that hamper 
one’s approach, divine union. Moreover, mysticism 
is not characterized by a very strong social sense. 
A Tauler or an Eckhart feels kinship with a soul 
possessed of similar experience wherever it may be, 
but any evangelical passion for souls felt by these men 
is felt in spite of, not because of, their mystical ap- 
proach. A further, but allied, difference is this, that 
Prophetic Religion is apt to be intolerant. There is 
one God and there is none other beside Him. All 
forms of religion divergent from itself are, in propor- 
tion to their divergence, evil. Only too readily does 


If ecstasy is the > 


it, therefore, resort to the sword. But mystical religion 
knows no jealousy. It looks upon all other forms of 
religion as dim strivings in the direction of its own 
achievement, and very patiently it waits. For the 
same reason the mystic will usually attach himself to 
the religion of his time and place. There is little of 
the rebel about him, little of the reformer. He has 
eyes for resemblances and not for differences. Heiler 
is surely justified in attaching the importance that 
he does to this contrast. He says that they are “the 
two opposite tendencies of the higher piety which in 
history ever repel yet ever attract each other.” 

To these two types of- religion correspond two 
types of prayer. Prophetic prayer is passionate, in- 
tensely ethical, and social. At all costs one must get 
rid of sin. The kingdom of God must be brought 
about by spiritual striving. God must be prevailed 
upon. His will must be moved. How different is 
this from the temper of the mystic, whose prayer is 
nine-tenths contemplation, and who by rejection of 
the world, and by spiritual training, seeks through 
well-recognized stages to approach divine union. 
Prayer of this latter type is, however, generally found 
combined with other elements that take away from 
its severity. Often it is attached to the idea of the 
Sacrament, and the reception of the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ in the Mass has many parallels in more 
primitive religious experience. Another modification 
in the direction of warmth is to be found in the type of 
religion best represented by Saint Bernard. It is to 
him we owe the very curious interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon as being a description of the love 
of Christ for the soul, and the soul for Christ. Histor- 
ically there is not a shadow of justification for this 
view, but psychologically it is of intense interest. 
It gave to Bernard a warm, passionate language for 
his mystical experience, and many have followed his 
example. Great dangers attend this form of ex- 
pression, but it is capable of extreme beauty and 
dramatic effect. How startling, splendid, and dan- 
gerous it can be may be seen clearly in that curious 
masterpiece of medieval literature—‘‘The Life of the 
Blessed Henry Suso.’”’ The modern mind is more 
sympathetic to the type of mysticism found in 
Wordsworth and Goethe. Here the world is not re- 
jected. The One Reality lives within and through its 
Appearances, and to it one’s heart goes out in grati- 
tude and adoration; and through union with all life 
one attains peace and joy. Heiler, however, insists 
that we are not to confuse devotion and adoration 
with prayer. Devotion and adoration may be im- 
personal, but prayer is a speaking and a being spoken 
to. It is the znterplay of God and the soul. From 
this we judge that Heiler is more sympathetic to the 
prophetic form of prayer than to the mystical. 

The book leaves us face to face with a problem. 
Two forms of religious experience, radically different 
from one another, exist. The one points to a God 
who is still, effortless, passionless, center of the Uni- 
verse, towards which we are drawn as filings to a 
magnet. The other points to a God anthropomor- 
phically conceived, closely related to the God of the 
primitives, who wills the coming of His Kingdom and 
claims us for His service. This stark contrast is a 
challenge to human thought. It is for us to refine 
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upon each point of view and then to seek some higher 
synthesis. Of such synthesis French Gothic archi- 
tecture, so full of life and passion in its detail, and so 
still, awful, and transcendent in its total effect, is a 


suggestive symbol. A higher synthesis of these two 
types of religion would have behind it the weight of 
all our religious experience. This witness, which 
should be one, Heiler leaves divided against itself. 


Beliefs Commonly Held by Modern Christians 


By a Group of Congregational Ministers 


V. Christianity Is an Interpretation of Life 


The following article is one of six sections of the 
Statement Concerning Beliefs Most Commonly Held 
by Modern Christians. It is the work of a group of 
Congregational and Christian Ministers and was in- 
spired by “Re-Thinking Missions,” especially Part I. 
It is not written as a creed but as an aid to thought. 
In the highest sense it is a liberal document. It means 
that the leaders of the Orthodox Church have both 
vision and courage. The ability they show to look 
through form to content and to discard the false with- 
out harming the true in which too often it is encased 
arouses our enthusiasm. 


PAI RISTIANITY is an interpretation of life. 
It has essential ideas upon the basis of which 
it furnishes an explanation of human ex- 
perience. This interpretation takes diverse 
forms and is phrased in the terms of many different 
philosophies. Though never adequately stated and 
defined it holds to the essential truth of these concep- 
tions of the world, of God, of man and of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian world view is basically theistic. 
God is assumed as the ultimate source and his purpose 
as the final explanation of all things. Natural science 
explains the relation of parts and the sequence of 
events by a principle of causal connection or of natural 
cause and effect. This is vastly useful and important. 
It is essentially systematic and utilitarian in character 
and its practical results are the measure of its value. 
But no explanation is finally satisfactory to man that 
does not answer his question ‘“‘Why?”’ Man wants 
to know the purpose back of and throughout the 
process; he seeks a purpose in the whole of things. 
This is a deeply practical issue, for man himself pur- 
poses and needs to feel himself in harmony with a 
larger purpose. His purposing is incommensurate with 
natural cause and his most significant relation to the 
universe cannot be found in any adjustment of his per- 
sonal purpose to the system of mere natural causation. 

Man therefore reaches out and divines a Purposer 
—God. God cannot be discovered or His existence 
proved by analysis or reflection upon the experience 
of physical nature; He is discovered by the intuition of 
men who find Him implicit in their own highest ex- 
perience as spiritual persons. For purpose is a function 
of personality and the discernment by man of more- 
than-human purpose in the universe is evidence of 
superhuman Personality. God is Personality, what- 
ever more He may be; that is, He can and does have 
relations with man in terms of man’s own nature. 
Man’s thought is not the rational finality of the uni- 
verse; it is a reaching out to the perfect rationality of 
God. Man’s love is not the highest love; it is com- 
pleted in God’s perfect love. Man’s free choice is not 
the ultimate fact of moral freedom; it is possible within 
the larger freedom of God. Man’s essential humility 


as a person is due not to the vastness of the physical 
universe but to his instinctive recognition of divine 
Personality. Herein is found the significance of his 
own being—the secure ground of his aspiring spirit, 
his passion for the infinite, and his power of self- 
transcendence. The demand of man’s own higher na- 
ture that he lose his life for infinite ends finds its cos- 
mic support in that by so doing he finds himself com- 
pleted, fulfilled, realized in God. 

Christianity has a conception of man as at once 
related to a sub-human and to a super-human order. 
The fact of his sub-human natural environment is evi- 
dent; but that he also has a super-human spiritual en- 
vironment is confidently affirmed. The moral struggle 
and the divine discontent of man arise from the fact 
of this dual relation. To recognize the natural, and not 
the spiritual, results in deterioration toward the sub- 
human; to claim the spiritual and deny the natural is 
illusory and unreal. To accept both means to accept 
the temporal conditions and limitations as fact and to 
claim the divine ideal as potentiality and birthright. 
Man is not only a child of the earth; he is also a son of 
God. His destiny is to depart from his point of origin, 
transcend its limitations and restraints and achieve his 
full divine sonship. 

In this development death is a critical change. 
What new conditions it creates are beyond our knowl- 
edge. But the Christian’s hope for the future is based 
upon his present participation in the life of God and his 
confidence that other forms and adequate opportunity 
will be found to carry out the divine purpose. Being 
consciously a part of the eternal order he is not dis- 
mayed by the passing of a temporal order. 

The person of Jesus Christ has a central and nor- 
mative position in Christianity. He inspires and sus- 
tains the faith of the Christian. In him we find both 
the human meaning of God and the divine nature of 
man. His wisdom is not in the realm of scientific 
knowledge but in that of man’s moral and spiritual 
life. In this realm one must be to see, and Jesus being 
pure in heart and life had the clear vision of God. He 
spoke of God to man and of man to himself, with the 
authority of one who has first-hand experience and 
original knowledge. He gives form and quality to the 
Christian’s experience of God. In him lived freely 
the Spirit of God. As a historic person Jesus was a 
particular embodiment of that spirit. The title 
“Christ”? which has been accorded him has come to 
signify that universal Spirit. “The Lord is the 
Spirit.”’ The presence of God in human life everywhere 
and in all times moving men to higher aspiration, 
purer love and goodness, is this Christ, this eternal 
Spirit of God. Jesus defined the two great relations of 
human life as love to God and love toman. Man’s life 
centers in God, his service in man. Jesus himself is 
the mediator who makes both relations real. 
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Through Biology to Religion 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 
You find 
when you awaken that Jack Frost has etched 
your window-pane with a system of crystals 
wel} shaped like a giant fern. 

A snatch of poetry instinctively comes into your 
mind— 


“A fire-mist and a planet 
A erystal and a cell.” 


Yet how different is a hoar-frost fern from one 
builded with living cells. Jack Frost’s ferns grow by 
accretion and they remain static until they melt or 
evaporate. Ferns, such as one gathers in the woods, 
grow by cell division; they feed, repair, regulate them- 
selves, and reproduce themselves through generative 
organisms called spores. 

You and I live in two great realms—the non- 
living and the living. We are part and parcel of the 
latter, a world of livingness. 

Ever since the days of Hippocrates, a Greek 
physician of the fourth century B. C., men have been 
scrutinizing the strange phenomena of life. A century 
after Hippocrates, Aristotle, “father of biology,” 
made the first scientific classification of the animal 
kingdom. This study of life and its processes became 
a lost art during the Middle Ages, but in the sixteenth 
and following centuries great advances were made in 
the biological field. 

First came Harvey, an English physician (born 
1578), who discovered the circulation of blood and 
proclaimed the astounding doctrine that all animals 
are produced from ova or eggs. Buffon, the French- 
man, in the eighteenth century, wrote the first modern 
natural history. Following him came the Swedish 
botanist, Linnaeus, whose botanical and zoological 
classifications are still employed. The nineteenth 
century produced three major prophets of the evolu- 
tionary theory—Lamarck, Darwin and Wallace—and 
‘three famous investigators of the phenomena of 
heredity—Mendel, Weismann and Galton. Our own 
century, tco, has witnessed striking progress in the 
study of life and the processes of life. 

It is an axiom of philosophy that increasing knowl- 
edge brings with it increasing mystery. How true 
this is in the field of biology. Many problems have 
been solved, but each solution bears a score of new 
problems in its train. How did life originate? Why 
is there a “‘struggle for existence?” Why are there 
“variations” and “mutations?” Why growth, as- 
similation, heredity? These and hundreds of similar 
questions agitate the inquiring minds of men, but 
science is mute. 

Biology—the study of life and the processes of 
life—has given us a new concept which is revolution- 
izing all fields of thought. Our fathers used to inquire: 
What is the nature of man? What is a horse, a fish, a 
cell? The biologist asks these questions, too, but adds 
another: What is the origin and development of men, 
horses, fish, cells? This may be called the ‘‘genetic”’ 
approach to life; the word genetic being derived from a 


Greek verb meaning to be born. Today we are ap- 
proaching not only animals and man but all the higher 
fields of human activity—art, ethics, literature, re- 
ligion, science itself—from this genetic point of view. 
We are asking not only what, and why, but how did 
this or that come to be what it is? 


Il 


In Dayton, Tennessee, William Jennings Bryan 
and Clarence Darrow were debating the problem of 
Genesis versus Evolution. Telegraph instruments 
ticked to a curious world not only the speeches of the 
contestants but even minute descriptions of the 
clothes they wore. One wonders whether such a 
strange drama ever could be repeated in America. 

The fundamental issue was the conflict between 
Genesis and genetics (both words, of course, from the 
same Greek root). Mr. Bryan, voicing the opinion of 
a Christian orthodoxy that is centuries old, affirmed 
that we know man’s origin primarily through the 
“creation stories’ in the book of Genesis. “In my 
hand,” he said to the gaping spectators gathered in the 
torrid court room, “I hold the Bible. It contains the 
truth about the creation of man. If scientific theories 
conflict with the Bible account, so much the worse 
for science.”’ Mr. Darrow presented the case for the 
scientists. He pleaded for a study not of the Bible but 
of the works of Darwin and other naturalists and 
biologists. He declared that we find the answer to the 
riddle of man’s origin not in Scripture but in the whole 
evolutionary process. 

The educated world has turned from Genesis to 
genetics, and in consequence the foundations of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, based as they are on the story of 
Adam, crumble before our eyes. Today we look upon 
the Garden of Eden narrative as an interesting legend 
rather than fact. Weno longer ask, Is evolution true? 
but, What effect will this doctrine have upon religious 
thought? Many, to be sure, finding the foundations 
of orthodoxy disintegrating beneath their feet, have 
lost their religious faith; to them there is no spiritual 
world, no God; prayer in their eyes has become sheer 
superstition; the hope of immortality a product of 
man’s wish-thinking. But wiser heads realize that 
religion is not destroyed, that we are entering, rather, a 
new period of theological reconstruction based not on 
Hebrew mythology but on the evidence of biology. 
Many discover themselves to be not atheists or ag- 
nostics but what Dr. Minot Simons calls ‘modern 
theists,” already in possession of a growing and more 
vigorous faith. 

Ill 


How proud Christianity may well be of many of 
her missionaries—Livingstone, for example, that self- 
effacing Englishman who carried courage and practical 
help to hundreds in “Darkest Africa.” But there 
is a seamy side to the story of Christian missions. All 
too often the “ambassadors of Christ’? have gone into 
foreign lands in the spirit not of kindliness and sym- 
pathy but of conceit and arrogance. This attitude in 
large measure has been due to the contempt which 
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many Christian leaders have held toward those of 
other faiths. 

But a change is taking place. Among enlightened 
missionaries we find a complete reversal of attitude. 
No longer is there conceit, arrogance and contempt, 
but tolerance, respect and often a sympathetic under- 
standing of native religions. One of the causes of 
this changing sentiment is the application of the “ge- 
netic prineiple’’—first enunciated so tellingly by biolo- 
gists—to the history of Christianity. We have dis- 
covered that Christianity has not been a sudden rev- 
lation but the result of slow development. Back of 
Protestantism is Catholicism; back of Catholicism, the 
faith of Jesus and the early fathers of the church; be- 
hind Jesus is Judaism with a history rooted in legend- 
ary tribal days; back of all is animism, the most primi- 
tive type of religious faith. 

The history of non-Christian and non-Jewish re- 
ligions shows that they, too, emerged indirectly from 
animism; that the primitive customs and ideas of all 
peoples are remarkably parallel. This recognition 
of the common origin of world religions brings a sense 
of unity, a realization that underlying all religions is 
religion itself. 

It is not only true that religions have a common 
origin, they appear to have a common destiny. On 
the higher levels of man’s religious thinking there is a 
proneness to discard the superstitions and irrationalities 
which have accumulated through the centuries, and to 
discern that the essence of religion consists in man’s 
impulse to nobler living, and in an adoration of the 
highest values, an adoration finding expression in 
theistic faith. 

This modern sense of unity which results from 
the genetic approach to religion is, of course, not en- 
tirely new. Ancient thinkers recognized intuitively 
what present day knowledge has revealed. For ex- 
ample, we read in Acts (Goodspeed’s translation), 
“Now I really understand that God shows no partial- 
ity, but welcomes the man of any nation who re- 
veres him and does what is right.” 


IV 


Gamaliel Bradford, that penetrating student of 
human lives, wrote biographies of two men who pos- 
sessed almost opposite temperaments and outlooks— 
Charles Darwin and the evangelist, Dwight L. Moody. 
The spirit of Darwin—analytical, observing, objective 
—continues to live among scientific thinkers, but shall 
we ever see the like of Moody again? Shall we ever 
witness a period when a leader can herd intelligent 
men and women in great meetings and stir their re- 
ligious emotions to the depths by passionate out- 
pourings of religious oratory? rey 

Moody, of course, looked on the higher criticism 
as of the devil himself. Was not the Bible true from 
cover to cover? Who dare criticise the infallible word 
of God? The phrase “higher criticism” is rather un- 
fortunate. It means, of course, not the belittling of 
Holy Scripture but rather a literary appraisal from 
the “genetic” point of view. 

We know today that the Bible, like all things hu- 
man, is the result of a prolonged process of growth. 
We can trace the origins of the Old and New Testa- 
ments back to by-gone stories passed by word of mouth 


from generation to generation long before the inven- 
tion of writing. One finds in Scripture old poems of 
valor like Deborah’s song of victory; laws which had 
their beginnings in nomadic times; histories, books of 
wisdom, writings of prophets; and finally the inimit- 
able narratives of Jesus’ life and the letters of Paul. 
Here in the Bible, then, is a sort of literary organism 
which was embryonic in prehistoric times and came to 
full development with the completion of the canon in 
the fourth century, A. D. 

Seen in this light, much of the Bible is valueless, 
except from an archeological and historical point of 
view. Some of it is of questionable worth. But tothe 
discriminating mind there is much that is exceedingly 
helpful and inspirational. Some people find it easy 
to accept the Bible 7n toto, and regard it as an infal- 
lible text-book in the field of science, morals and re- 
ligion; others have no difficulty in rejecting it in toto 
because many sections, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment, are legendary and even mythical; but it re- 
quires study and discernment to separate the valuable 
from the valueless, but what a reward for zealous and 
painstaking minds! 


Vv 


Every Sunday morning in thousands of churches 
devotees recite in unison, “I believe .... in Jesus 
Christ .... born of the Virgin Mary.” Many, 
however (both among the clergy and laity), who re- 
peat these words do not give them whole-hearted cre- 
dence. They know that an increasing number of mod- 
ern scholars regard as legendary the gospel stories of 
Jesus’ birth. 

Recently I examined in modern encyclopedias a 
number of articles entitled ‘“Jesus.”’ With one ex- 
ception all of the writers discredited the story of the 
virgin birth, but none betrayed any interest in a “ge- 
netic” study of Jesus, in the biological and social forces 
which produced him. 

How unfortunate it is that we can know the an- 
cestry of Jesus only through surmise. The two gen- 
ealogies in the gospel narratives are hopelessly at 
variance with each other and bear every evidence of 
pious fabrication. Jesus’ ancestors were not in the 
strictest sense Jews, but Galileans, a mixture of Jewish, 
Assyrian and perhaps Aryan blood, and therefore held 
in contempt by the “pure” Jews of Judea. We know 
far more about the environmental influences on Jesus’ 
character than we do of his heredity. We know, for 
example, that he lived in a day of high messianic ex- 
pectancy which did much to mold his ideas and his 
attitudes. One wonders of other environmental in- 
fluences—the phenomena of nature and nature’s 
beauties; the hardy hillmen who were his neighbors; 
the small town life of which he was a part during ado- 
lescence and childhood. At any rate he grew (a 
striking word for one interested in the “genetic ap- 
proach’’) in wisdom and stature. 

Another interesting “genetic” approach to Jesus 
concerns the changes which came to pass in his fol- 
lowers’ interpretations of his nature. His contempo- 
raries evidently regarded him as a man—“Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you.” 
(Acts 2:22.) More and more, as time goes on, we 
see the word ‘“‘Christ”’ or “Messiah” applied to him. 
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The literature of the second and third centuries gives 
evidence of a further development, a gradual deifica- 
tion process which finds its culmination in the fourth 
century when Jesus was declared Very God of Very 
God. But this process is not of course unique; many 
peoples eventually deified their spiritual heroes. 

A “mutation,” biologically speaking, is a sudden 
extreme variation from type. Genius, in a sense, is a 
mutation in the realm of consciousness. “Men with 
talent are perhaps one in 4,000; men of genius, one in a 
million or in millions,’ wrote Galton, the famous stu- 
dent of heredity. Lowell declared that “talent is 
that which is in a man’s power; genius is that in whose 
power amanis.” Jesus was a genius; in the minds of 
many of us the greatest religious genius of the ages. 
But calling him ‘‘genius” does not explain him. His 
radiant, amazing personality remains a mystery. 


VI 


What changes will the genetic approach to re- 
ligion bring about our ideas concerning God? This 
question is difficult, for the process is only beginning. 
We do know, however, that man’s ideas of God have 
not sprung “full formed and majestic” from the souls 
of inspired men, but have developed naturally. 

In the Bible itself we can trace the evolution of the 
God-idea in the Jewish mind, at first, a primitive 
tribal God subject to the caprices of an oriental ruler; 
eradually we can detect the emergence of the idea of 
one Universal Deity—supreme, spiritual, ethical. 

Not only has biology indirectly given us this de- 
velopmental approach to man’s past ideas concerning 
God, the biological theory of evolution is working pro- 
found changes in present-day faith. Atheists and ag- 
nostics, as someone has recently said, are finding little 
comfort from biologists. And no wonder, for what a 
marvelous story does biology tell. Sometimes the 


“Life-Force’” seems to have pushed its way down 
blind alleys; sometimes there has been degeneracy; but 
on the whole we find a record of striking ascent. 
First fishes, then amphibians, reptiles, mammals, and 
finally man. With it all has been increasing emanci- 
pation, increasing dominance of mind. And with the 
coming of man there has emerged those sublime values 
born of human consciousness, art, literature, science 
and religion. 

One can hardly face the facts and not posit faith 
in aSupreme Intelligence. If it was easy to believe in 
a Deity when men thought of the world as capricious 
and chaotic, how much easier to believe in an orderly, 
progressive cosmos. Scientist after scientist is voic- 
ing his faith in a Cosmic Mind. Conklin, the Amer- 
ican biologist, writes: “I cannot understand how any- 
one can take the long view of nature that science re- 
veals, can follow the course of evolution from the 
formation of atoms to the development of man and 
consciousness, and still believe that it is all without 
plan or purpose. It seems to me much more probable 
that matter, energy, life and mind—that the prin- 
ciples, laws and, in general, the order of nature are 
evidences of the immanence of some plan in the univer- 
sal mechanism which we call ‘Nature.’ ”’ 

We can no longer think of God as King, sitting on 
a distant throne and passing judgments on mankind. 
Nor does there seem to be evidence of an Omnipotent 
Being who operates the world omnisciently and un- 
erringly. Our biological knowledge seems to point 
rather to an Invisible Presence within the universe and 
within us, lifting men to higher and higher levels of 
thought and art and cooperative living; a God who 
does not manipulate us like pawns, but who needs us 
in the accomplishment of His great purposes; a God 
who demands above all else that we grow in wisdom 
and in character. 


Spiritual Postulates of Anglo-Catholicism’ 
William M. V. Hoffman, Jr. 


pq 'T would be easy to preach a conventional 
§ | and platitudinous sermon on the Oxford 
i & Movement—starting with Keble’s Assize 
m2!) Sermon in 1833, coming on up through Pusey, 


|? 
Newman, Froude, and the rest of the Tractarians, 
tracing the progress of the ritualistic revival, and 
finally going on to speak wise words about the future 
of Anglicanism. 

To such a sermon there would be a number of 


reactions. One group of people, eager for Catholic 
advance in the Episcopal Church, would be pleased. 
They would say, ““That is splendid; the sooner we 
can enforce that point of view on the rest of the 
Church, the better.’”’ Another group (though not, 
I think, a large group in this congregation) would 
say to themselves, ‘Nonsense! We do not want 
all these flummeries in the Church. What we want 
is a simple service everyone can understand, with 
rousing hymns and a sermon you can remember and 


*A sermon preached in the Church of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, Boston, as part of the celebration of the centenary of the 
Oxford Movement. 


live by, and no fancy stunts or Romish tricks.’’ 
Still a third group would be more or less indifferent, 
or perplexed by the confusion of tongues within the 
Church. I should like to avoid all three of these 
reactions, if I can, since to my mind all three are 
unprofitable. And so I am going to ask you to 
think through with me a few of the fundamentals 
of religion. For that is where we shall find our 
real agreement. The best type of Catholicism and 
the best type of Protestantism meet in a symphisis 
which is the best type of Christianity, if you put 
first things first and get straight on fundamentals. 


I 


To go away back to the beginning, let us ask 
the question: What is religion? The best answer I 
know, from the standpoint of the individual, is. 
this: religion is the response of the whole personality 
to the supernatural reality of God. 

Religion, then, is a response. That is the first 
thing. And yet, simple as this fact appears to be, 
a good many people nowadays seem to forget it. 
We meet from time to time a certain type of in- 
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tellectual who denies all objective reality to the 
objects of religious faith. This type of person is 
likely to talk about religion as the symbolic ex- 
pression of the highest human ideals; or as a useful 
means of adjustment, a sort of crutch to help us 
over difficult places. It reminds me of a psycho- 
logical work soon to be published, of which I have 
seen the synopsis. Every chapter is concerned 
with the “needs” of the human organism, and it 
would seem that the universe exists (along with God, 
if He exists) for the satisfaction of those needs! 

I haven’t time now to give you a reasoned an- 
swer to that line of thought, with its colossal ego- 
centricity and its bland patronage of God, but I 
can tell you a story which points the way to an 
answer—the story of the mice in the piano. 

Once upon a time there was a colony of mice 
that lived year after year in the back of an upright 
piano, and never so much as saw outside their little 
‘world. (It is reported that the children of the 
house used to drop crumbs of cake and other things 
down the back of the piano, and so the mice sur- 
vived.) Every day or so the mice were entertained 
by music, when someone in the house played the 
piano. To the mice, this music was clearly super- 
natural—something that came to them from out- 
side their world—so they bowed down and wor- 
shiped and their souls were comforted. But there 
arose in their midst a skeptical, scientific mouse who 
was not satisfied to regard the music as coming 
from an extra-mundane source. At risk of life and 
limb, with fasting and self-discipline, and with 
devastating devotion to truth, he climbed up until 
he found the strings. There he sat himself down for 
weeks and finally established the observation that 
whenever music was heard, the strings vibrated. 
At last he came down to his fellows, haggard but 
triumphant. “You religious mice,” he said, ‘‘are 
all wrong, asusual. Music is nothing supernatural; 
music is the vibrating of strings.” 

The religious mice, somewhat crestfallen, re- 
tired to a corner, but the next time they heard 
music, they again bowed down and _ worshiped. 
And, after all, they were right. For the scientific 
mouse, with all his passion for truth, had no con- 
ception of the world outside the piano—the player, 
with his sheet of music before him, trying to in- 
terpret the musical ideas of a Beethoven, who, in his 
great soul, responded to fragments of supersensuous 
melody—the music of the spheres. 

After all, life on every plane is a response. If 
you open your eyes in the morning and say, ‘“‘Aha! 
it is late, the sun is up,”’ you do not for a moment 
suppose that your eyes have created the Suny. YOU 
realize, if you think at all, that the eye is an organ 
marvelously evolved, through eons of adaptation 
and change, to respond to the light from a. sun 
which had been there billions of years before that. 

If you eat a satisfying meal, you never suppose 
that your stomach has created the warm glow and 
the feeling of comfort and the new courage for life 
which the meal has brought. It has simply re- 
sponded to the objective reality of food. 

The whole process of education is, after all, a 
response. If we learn history, we train our minds 
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to respond to a body of data about the real world. 
If we study music or art, we learn to respond more 
and more adequately to certain harmonies of color, 
or sound, or line, which have been since the creation 
inherent in the universe. 

Now file that great fact for future reference and 
go on to another line of approach—the moral argu- 
ment. 

II 


You have never known, after all, a perfectly 
righteous man or woman, someone perfectly honest, 
perfectly pure, perfectly unselfish and loving. In- 
deed, whenever we find a person who conspicuously 
outstrips the average in these respects, we call such 
a person a saint. 

And yet it seems to violate all the known laws 
of nature and of the mind, if, out of a lesser, can 
proceed a greater—if human beings should be able 
to conceive and strive for a standard of perfection 
which is nowhere in existence—a mere phantom of 
the brain. We believe then, that this righteousness 
—this perfect honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
love—does exist—in God, who is the sum of all 
truth and beauty and goodness. 

Furthermore, we believe as Christians that 
once in human history there walked the earth a 
Man who bodied forth all these perfections in su- 
perlative degree—the Man Christ Jesus, the only- 
begotten Son of the Father, whom God sent into 
the world because He so loved the world, to save us 
from sin and the loss of heaven. 

Jesus Christ, then, the very image of the 
Father, perfect Man, yet very God of very God, is, 
for the Christian, the complete setting forth, under 
the limitations of our humanity, of that transcendent 
God to whom we are all bound to respond if our 
religion is to be real and vital. His word is for us 
definitive and final; His life is the model of our imi- 
tation; His Person is held in highest reverence; His 
Holy Spirit which He sends is the power by which 
we witness to the truths of the gospel. Jesus Christ 
is, then, for the Christian, the supreme and final 
revelation of the nature of God in terms of human life. 

File that fact, too, and let us pass on to consider 
a third postulate. 


III 


If there is one certain historical fact to be 
gleaned from the gospels, apart from the life and 
death and resurrection of our Savior, it is the fact 
that He most deliberately and solemnly founded 
His Church. No matter how rigorously we apply 
the methods of textual, literary, and historical 
criticism, we cannot escape this conclusion, pro- 
vided we approach the problem honestly, without 
presuppositions. 

What, then, is the Church? May I ask you to 
consider a rather carefully framed definition: The 
Church is a divine Society in which and through 
which we Christians make a more and more ade- 
quate response to God through union with Jesus 
Christ. The Church is a Society—true Christian- 
ity can never be merely a ‘‘me-and-God”’ affair. 
It is a divine society, divinely founded—not merely 
a human organization got together to spread the 
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rumor of Christ, and hence destined to outlive its 
usefulness when the news of the Gospel has been 
carried to the uttermost bounds. It is the Body of 
Christ, and only as we are attaining union with Him 
are we true members. It is our means of making 
an adequate response to the supernatural reality 
of God. 
IV 

These are our three fundamental facts: Re- 
ligion is a response to the reality of God; the divine 
Christ is the complete revelation of God to man, in 
human terms; the Church is His mystical Body 
through which we make that response most ade- 
quately. 

Now these are the three great principles for 
which the Oxford Movement stands. This move- 
ment came, as you know, at a dead period in the 
history of Anglicanism, at a time when religion had 
sunk to its lowest ebb in the Church of England. 
For instance, on Easter Day, 1806, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, there were but six present who 
made their communions. Today there are more 
than six altars in that cathedral, and throughout 
England there are those who communicate daily. 

This movement, sometimes known as the 
Catholic Revival, was started, as you know, by 
tracts, brief, serious expositions of the Church’s 
doctrine which recalled the people to their rightful 
heritage of the great Catholic faith. 

But you cannot believe the great doctrines of 
the Church without doing something about them, 
and so there came the revival of ceremonial and 
ritual—not because it made a pretty show, nor be- 
cause it produced a pleasant effect on the wor- 
shipers—but because it was a more worthy offering 
of reverence and devotion to Almighty God and to 
our Blessed Lord. Throughout this hundred years 
of Catholic revival in the Anglican Communion the 
emphasis has always been on spiritual truths, and 
on ritual and ceremonial advance only in so far as 
these things were the necessary expression of vital 
doctrinal truth. 

Let us take a few examples to make this clear. 
We have said that religion is a response to God. It 
demands the allegiance of the whole man seven days 
in the week, year after year. Many people had 
forgotten this—many still have, even in nominally 
Christian countries. We are all familiar with the 
type of person who goes to church on Sunday (when 
it is not raining) and practically ignores the existence 
of God throughout the week, except perhaps for a 
mumbled prayer used like a charm before going to 
sleep. 

This would not do for the Tractarians. And so 
throughout the Anglican Communion we have seen a 
steady growth in the number of churches open day 
after day for worship, the number of places available 
for retreats, the growth of the study of ascetical and 
moral theology, constituting as it does a veritable 
school of sanctity. Notice, incidentally, that this has 
nothing to do with Roman Catholicism or ritual; it 
is the natural reaction of men in deadly earnest about 
seeking union with God. 

Or, another example—our attitude towards sin. 
How careless most of us still are! Do we often 


enough face ourselves with the figure of our Lord on 
the Cross and try to realize the cost of our forgiveness 
and salvation? Alas! How often on the contrary 
one hears it said, ‘‘Well, I haven’t done any harm to 
any one.” “I am as good as most, and better than 
some.” 

For the leaders of the Catholic Revival, this would 
not do. They believed that the spiritual life is founded 
on penitence, that only as we advance in the realiza- 
tion of our own nothingness before God and in genuine 
contrition for our innumerable rebellions against His 
grace, can we begin to advance in the paths of gen- 
uine devotion. And so they welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to frequent the great Sacrament of Penance, 
the use of which has now spread throughout the 
Anglican Communion. They know the benefits of a 
searching self-examination, and the comfort of priestly 
absolution after the tale of sins had been told over one 
by one to God before His priestly representative. 

One last example—the matter of loyalty to the 
Church. We have seen recently certain unhappy 
attempts to secure unity by assuming it—by ignoring 
the profound differences of belief about the very 
nature of God and of Jesus Christ and of His Church. 

This would not do for those who were leading the 
Anglican Communion back to the fulness of the 
Catholic Faith. They had a jealous loyalty to the 
Church of Christ, His mystical Body; they felt 
themselves to be stewards of the mysteries of God; 
they dared not casually invite all and sundry to be 
partakers of the sacrifice of the Altar, regardless of the 
teaching or preparation they may have had. For 
they cared more for the souls of the people. 

So you see, then, the Oxford Movement is not a 
movement to introduce chasubles and incense, high 
mass and rosaries. These are all perfectly proper ad- 
juncts of Catholic worship and we should strive to 
have them wherever they are appropriate, but they 
are incidental to the great spiritual truths for which 
our fathers in the faith contended. No, the Oxford 
Movement is a movement to recall men to God; to 
make them conscious of His controlling Presence day 
after day and week after week; to bring to them those 
sacramental means of grace which so powerfully 
assist the soul in its flight towards God; to revitalize 
this member of the Body of Christ with a new dynamic, 
a new seriousness of purpose, a new loyalty. 


Vv 


Perhaps a very few statistics will not be amiss in 
order to indicate the enormous gains which the Oxford 
Movement has made in the last hundred years. - Un- 
fortunately, I have been able to secure no accurate 
statistics for the Episcopal Church in America. But 
the following figures concerning the Church of England 
are significant and representative. 

One hundred years ago there were sixty-three 
bishops in England; today there are 380. One hun- 
dred years ago there were no men or women dedicated 
under life vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
(in other words, no monks or nuns); today there are 
several thousand—in fact, there are more Church of 
England women living the monastic life today than 
there were just prior to the Reformation. One hun- 
dred years ago, there was only one parish in England 
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where the Eucharist was celebrated weekly; today 
there are more than 12,000 such churches, and more 
than 2,000 churches with a daily celebration. One 
hundred years ago there were no churches where the 
proper eucharistic vestments were in use; today they 
are in use in more than 5,000 churches. One hundred 
years ago the idea of a retreat was unknown; last year 
there were more than 550 publicly advertised retreats, 
and it is estimated that more than 8,000 persons made 
retreats during the year. 

For all this we give thanks to God, realizing 
keenly that our own unworthiness is but another proof 
of His supernatural power, who is able, in spite of our 
lukewarmness and our sins, to revive the faith and 
practice of His Church in a branch of it that had al- 
most completely withered. 

But our joy and gratitude should not blind us to 
the defects of our Catholicism, and the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on us for the future. 

Three points I should like to emphasize: 

St. Paul tells us of ““God in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself.’’ Our Lord, in the beautiful figure 
of the vine, tells us that we have no life, except as we 
abide in Him. So we must ask ourselves: “Is God 
Almighty central in my religion? Is Jesus Christ the 
Ruler of my life, day by day, so that every thought is 
brought under obedience to Him?” Or have we 
slipped into an easy religion of forms and ceremonies, 
substituting Mass attendance for morality, and devo- 
tions for devotion? We must beware lest our Lord 
speak to us in those dreadful words of Revelation: 
“Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” 

Secondly: we must admit with shame that, es- 
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pecially in America, our missionary efforts have been 
weak, and unworthy of the glorious gospel committed 
tous. Dowereally care whether or not the multitudes 
in India and Africa, China and Asia, who have not 
heard even the rumor of Christ, are brought to the 
light of the Cross? Do we pray for missions earnestly 
and perseveringly, and give of our substance rather 
than of our superfluity? Or do we console ourselves 
with platitudes about charity beginning at home, and 
God being able to make allowances for the blindness 
of the heathen? 

Finally, what of our attitude toward our brethren 
in the Church? There is no more lamentable carica- 
ture of a Christian than the one who smugly flatters 
himself that he can do all things correctly, and de- 


. lights to gossip about the deplorable goings-on in the 


neighboring parish—the type of person who would 
gladly condemn those who are indifferent or opposed 
to Catholic practice, though loyal to Jesus Christ 
according to their lights. This attitude is sufficiently 
dealt with in our Lord’s remarks to the Pharisees, the 
lawyers, and-the scribes. 

Let us, then, work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling, full of gratitude for the sacramen- 
tal privileges which better men than we have won for 
us in this branch of God’s Holy Catholic Church, men 
whom we delight to venerate and honor—yet fearful 
lest we should presume on God’s mercy by formalism, 
or lukewarmness, or pride and arrogance, and so be 
found among those miserable souls who have awaked 
too late to the realities of religion, and to whom, 
though they ery, “Lord, Lord, open to us,” the an- 
swer comes: ‘‘Depart from me; I never knew ye.” 


Facing an Avalanche of Relief Demand 


Ernest P. Bicknell 


We are indebted to the Red Cross Courter for per- 
mission to use this thrilling story by Colonel Bicknell. 
The Editor. 


%@N the course of this narrative I have reached 
| a point at which the San Francisco fire has 
burned itself out and the refugees have found 
temporary safety in the parks and other open 
spaces. A relief organization has been set up which 
unites all the larger agencies under a centralized con- 
trol. Money is flowing in from all directions. * 

Before the fire was out supplies of food began to 
reach the city. At first they came by horse-drawn 
vehicles from the rich country immediately adjacent to 
San Francisco. Petaluma, nationally famous for its 


*The final aggregate of the San Francisco relief funds was 
$9,673,057.94. Of this $2,500,000 was appropriated by Con- 
gress. A considerable sum was received from abroad. Japan 
inquired of the United States Government whether a contribu- 
tion from her people would be acceptable and in reply was in- 
formed that ou own people were amply able to meet all require- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Japanese sent a contribut on of ap- 
prox:mately $150,000. Contributions sent direct to the Red 
Cross in Washington amounted to slightly more than $1,000,000, 
or about ten per cent of all contributed funds. Under similar 
circumstances today almost the entire contributed amount would 
doubtless be given to the Red Cross as the recognized agent for 
the nation s emergency relief activ ties. 


chickens and eggs, and Santa Rosa, a renowned potato- 
producing district, are near the city and both instantly 
began donating generously the supplies which hereto- 
fore had stocked the city markets. The Relief Cor- 
poration, with the support of the city, state and federal 
authorities, moved with almost bewildering speed. 
The army loaned a large number of tents for shelter 
and set up a complete field hospital of 150 beds in 
Golden Gate Park. Provisions and clothing and build- 
ing materials in substantial quantities in the ware- 
houses which were not destroyed were seized and all 
the transportation equipment available was pressed 
into the service of assembling these necessary supplies 
and distributing them to the temporary camps of 
refugees. A few days after the fire a hasty count 
showed that 225,000 persons were being fed. What 
had seemed a condition of hopeless chaos began to take 
form and order and relief processes quickly settled into 
system. This astonishing transformation was due no 
less to the dislocated people themselves than to the 
vigor and ability of the relief leaders. As soon as the 
population found itself in safety, it lost its mob aspect 
and became an army of intelligent, competent in- 
dividuals, each one eagerly concentrating his initiative 
and experience upon improving his own condition and 
that of his neighbors. Thus the relief leaders found 
their program instantly understood and _ actively 
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carried out, frequently indeed forestalled by the 
refugees themselves. 

No one could mingle with the throngs in the parks 
without being strongly impressed by the strength and 
independence and free spirit of the people. The con- 
viction was inevitable that this crushing disaster was 
after all only a temporary episode in the life of the 
community. And the sense of the ridiculous and of the 
humor which the grim events of the time here and 
there revealed, was never lost. 

One day I joined a group of men huddled under a 
tree in Golden Gate Park trying to find some protection 
from a cold rain. It was a drear day of discomfort be- 
fore shelters had been established. A small fidgety 
man was talking in a high, thin voice: 

“You know how the streets were jammed and 
everybody trying to save as much as he could, and 
loaded down with stuff. Well, sir; right in the center 
of that crowd there was a great big six-footer just 
walking calmly along carrying a parrot in a cage and 
not another thing. Just a parrot and marching along 
like nothing was happening. A big guy like that! It 
made me sore.” 

From the outer edge of the group a big fellow 
crowded in and faced the little fidgety man and said 
gruffly: 

“Well, I’m the guy that had the parrot. It is my 
own business, ain’t it, if I want to save my parrot? 
He’s been all over the world with me and I’m not one 
to leave him behind. What d’ye mean with your loose 
gab? For half a cent I’d smack your face.” And he 
glared fiercely at the little man. 

“Aw, I didn’t mean nothin’, mister,’ said the 
little chap. ‘I sure would have done the same thing 
in your place.”” And the group roared with joy as he 
slipped away. 

A man turned to the big one and said: ““Were you 
sure enough the guy with the parrot, mister?” 

“No,” answered the big fellow, “but I didn’t like 
that little geezer’s gab. If a fellow only had a parrot 
to save, why shouldn’t he save it?” 

I am not going to describe the relief organization 
in detail nor its method of work nor even the ultimate 
results. All this has been well told in the comprehen- 
sive report by the Russell Sage Foundation and other 
publications. Some things which seem to me peculiarly 
significant in the building up of the Red Cross in its 
present incarnation I shall mention, and other per- 
sonal recollections of that period when the city of San 
Francisco, aftera moment of paralysis and prostration, 
was heroically struggling back to its feet and turning 
its face toward the greatness of today. Many men 
and women played noteworthy parts in the gigantic 
task, but I cannot here set down their names or deeds 
save in a few instances where my story requires them 
for its completeness. With striking magnanimity, 
the leading men laid aside political, commercial and 
even personal differences in the early days following 
the disaster. After a few weeks evidences of the re- 
vival of old antagonisms and rivalries cropped up 
here and there, but not before the relief organization 
had been firmly established upon a high plane. 

This thought recalls to me an incident related to 
me several years later, but which seems to fit in right 
here. 


Julius Kahn represented in Congress a strongly 
Republican district in San Francisco. The city regime 
led by Mayor Schmitz was bitterly hostile to Kahn and 
his followers. The Schmitz administration was under 
fierce attack, just prior to the earthquake, and Mr. 
Kahn had been outspoken in his demand for its over- 
throw. As I have intimated before, in its politics, San 
Francisco calls a spade a spade. When the earth- 
quake occurred Mr. Kahn was in Washington at- 
tending to his congressional duties, and, like many of 
his fellow-townsmen, he returned to San Francisco on 
that first through train on which traveled Devine and 
myself. During that trying journey I first met Mr. 
Kahn, and a friendship began which continued until 
his death a few years ago. 

One day, several years after the earthquake, 
Mr. Kahn, passing a Washington restaurant and see- 
ing me inside, came and joined me. We naturally 
spoke of the hectic days of 1906 and he told me the 
following story: 

“‘When the disaster struck I was, as you know, 
here in Washington. My family, however, was in 
San Francisco and on the day before the earthquake I 
had received a telegram announcing the birth of a 
baby in my home. You can imagine my anxiety 
under the circumstances. The vague reports of the 
spreading fire, received as we traveled west, filled me 
with forebodings. Then news dispatches which 
reached our train described the rapid advance of flames 
along certain streets and I suddenly realized that my 
house had been swept away. It seemed to me that 
that train would never reach its destination. On ar- 
rival I quickly got in touch with friends and this is 
what I learned: Early in the morning of the second 
day, the fire was rapidly sweeping up the street toward 
my home. In some way Mayor Schmitz learned of 
Mrs. Kahn’s illness. He thereupon sent his own 
closed automobile to my house, had Mrs. Kahn and 
the two-days-old baby gently carried to it and took 
them to his own home, where they were given every 
care. When one recalls the tremendous demands on 
the mayor at that time, his thoughtfulness and kind- 
ness to a political enemy seems to me one of the finest 
acts of generosity I have ever heard of. Since then I 
have made no more personal attacks on Mayor 
Schmitz, although many leaders of my party are criti- 
cising me severely for my silence.” 

The Relief Corporation called into its service a 
large force of experienced social workers. These came 
not alone from San Francisco social welfare institutions, 
but were loaned by such organization in many cities. 
This staff was quickly ready for work. The city was 
divided into districts for purposes of convenience, each 
with a local headquarters. Each district was under 
general direction of a committee of well-known resi- 
dents of the neighborhood. The districts were, how- 
ever, responsible finally to the central headquarters of 
the Relief Corporation. All applications for relief in 
a district were investigated by the district staff, but 
recommendations for help had to be approved by a 
general case committee sitting constantly at head- 
quarters. This plan of organization seemed logical 
and just. Uniformity and equality in dealing with 
applications could only be assured by a central com- 
mittee and, on the other hand, compelling reasons of 
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convenience, neighborhood relations and local knowl- 
edge of conditions required district centers for receipt 
of applications, making investigations and distributing 
relief. 

But logical and coherent as the organization may 
have been, it was clumsy and slow in operation. Ap- 
plications came in an avalanche and every applicant 
wanted help at once. By contrast, the investigators 
seemed hopelessly behind in their task. They were 
trying to be thorough and adhere to the methods 
which they had learned to use in normal circumstances. 
Complaints of delay in handling urgent cases began to 
come in and rapidly increased to a flood. I seem to re- 
call that James Rolph, since several times mayor of 
San Francisco and at this writing governor of Cali- 
fornia, was at that time chairman of the district com- 
mittee of the Mission District. He came into head- 
quarters more than once to insist on speed in disposing 
of applications. 

An analysis made by the staff in the central office 
showed an average of forty-three days between the 
filing of an application and final action on the case. 
Obviously something radical had to be done. The in- 
vestigating staff would have to be doubled or trebled or 
effective short cuts must be introduced. It was not 
practicable to increase the staff. At the time this 
crisis came to its climax, Devine had returned to New 
York and I had succeeded to his duties. In this situa- 
tion, therefore, it was up to me to find a remedy, and it 
took the form of an auxiliary agency labeled “Bureau 
of Special Relief.” 

This bureau was exempted from the regular proc- 
esses and routines followed by the main organization. 
It was flexible, it could cut corners, had wide powers of 
discretion, could act upon partial investigation and 
without reference to a case committee when enough 
was known to afford a reasonable assumption of facts 
and needs. In any case, the record remained avail- 
able to be reopened and dealt with by the regular 
committees if found advisable. A small well-stocked 
warehouse was established adjacent to the central 
headquarters, and the Bureau made its office in the 
warehouse. Two or three small automobiles were 
assigned to this Bureau. In a word, we were aiming 
to conserve our heavy field artillery by substituting 
the machine gun for lighter field operations in which 
speed and mobility were possible. 

Applications coming into the regular offices, 
which in the original interview seemed urgently to 
require immediate help or which apparently were 
simple and probably would require only help in kind 
and for a short time, were referred to the Bureau. 
Action prompt and speedy was the essence of this 
agency’s reason for existence. No doubt it made oc- 
casional mistakes because it moved so quickly. De- 
lay of two or three days in disposing of an application 
was unusual. The rule was to decide what to do and 
do it the same day the application was received. 

With this addition to the machinery the work of 
relief sprang forward with a bound. The clogged files 
were rapidly thinned out. Thousands of applications 
which, through their long waiting, had lost their 
validity were now discovered and eliminated. Early 
applicants had moved away or been helped by rela- 
tives or their churches or neighbors, or had recovered 


from their panic and had re-established themselvet. 
As a result of the activity of the Bureau, the relief 
operation soon caught up with its work and complaints 
of delay virtually ceased. At the same time a more 
cheerful spirit supplanted the sense of hopelessness and 
discouragement which had oppressed the staff. The 
Bureau was a safety valve which relieved excess pres- 
sure without demoralizing the regular staff or requir- 
ing it to sacrifice approved methods. 

When suddenly plunged into temporary de- 
pendence by unexpected disaster, most people find 
difficulty in adapting themselves to the requirements 
of relief organizations. They often resent the inquiries 
and records and restrictions to which they are sub- 
jected. They are sure they know their own needs 
better than any one else and exactly how those needs 
ought to be met. They are likely to complain of the 
“red tape’’ and the delays of the relief agency. One 
of the most delicate problems encountered by a relief 
committee dealing with disaster victims arises from 
the failure of the latter to recognize that relief must be 
distributed on the basis of actual need, not in propor- 
tion to the amount of loss. Nor can the relief fund be 
regarded as an insurance bound to restore the amount 
of loss suffered by the victim. Both of these points 
are sources of controversy and often seriously handicap 
the effective work of a committee at the moment of 
its greatest strain in getting its work organized. 

The briefest analysis of the subject should re- 
move all this confusion: 

First, contributors to a disaster relief fund desire 
to help those who are suddenly plunged into a condi- 
tion of temporary helplessness. The object of the re- 
lief is to provide for the immediate material wants, 
medical care, food, clothing, shelter, perhaps removal 
to a place of safety. A victim of a disaster who has 
suffered very heavy financial loss may still command 
resources ample to enable him to meet the acute 
situation caused by the disaster. This being true, his 
heavy losses do not entitle him to help from the relief 
fund. On the other hand a victim whose material 
losses are trifling may require for the urgent needs of 
himself and family a heavy expenditure for relief. 
If the available funds exceed the requirements for 
the fundamental forms of relief, the balance naturally 
should be applied toward putting upon a footing of 
self-support those who lack the resources to re-estab- 
lish themselves. Resources include not alone cash or 
property, but credit, friends, family relationships, 
experience. Incidentally may be mentioned the ob- 
vious fact that the amounts required to reimburse 
losses in a disaster would enormously exceed the total 
of available relief funds. 

* * * 
LIVING UP TO THE AUDIENCE 

Jimmy Dunn writes to tell me about the English actor 
who received a rebuke from a director. 

“Go on,” he said, “drop your aitches, can’t you?” 

“I’m supposed to be acting the part of a British peer,” 
argued the Englishman. 

“T know that,” said the director, “but all you English drop 
your aitches, don’t you?” 

“Good gracious, no!” the Englishman responded. 

The director pondered a moment and then said, “‘Well, drop 
’em anyhow. The guys on this side expect it!””— New York 
Morning Telegraph. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


TRANSPORTATION BULLETIN 


Transportation Agent, Rev. L. W. Brigham, D. D., 6010 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Instructions to Delegates Regarding Railroad Tickets 
Universalist Conventions, Worcester, Mass., October 16-22, 1933 
The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 
1. Tickets at the regular one way tariff for the going journey 
may be obtained on any of the following dates (but not on any 
other date): 


New England Passenger Association Territory................-. October 15-21 
Central Passenger and Trunk Line Association Territory......... October 12-18 
*Southwestern Passenger Association Territory: 

MromeOklahomamands Dexastr cecil) we een oisccer es outvegs. ern ene October 11-17 

From Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, also Memphis, 

Tennessee, and Natchez, Mississippi..................-+6+ October 12-18 


Trans-Continental and Western Passenger Association Territory: 
Colorado (Jutesburg only), Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, **Mani- 
toba (see note), Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Northern 


Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin ........ October 12-18 

Colorado (except Julesburg), Wyoming.................-.. October 11-17 

IN opalepeteeety SSyoyyail a¥=) geld No EI cXoyea oa Goons Eecigiparcec cea Dig) oie ol RerIe ese October 10-16 

Arizona, British Columbia, California, Nevada, New Mexico, 

Northern Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Utah................ October 8-17 
Southeastern Passenger Association Territory.................-. October 12-18 


*The following Southwestern iines are not party to the reduced excursion 
fares herein announced; Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry.; Ft. Smith and West- 
ern R. R.; Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown R. R.; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Ry.; National Railways of Mexico; Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Ry.; Midland 
Valley Ry.; Oklahoma City; Ada-Atoka Ry.; Wichita Falls and Southern Ry. 

**M anitoba (on Great Nor., Nor. Pac. and M., St. P.& 8.8. M. Rys., also 
from Winnipeg via Can. Nat’l and Can. Pae. Rys. ) 

Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request a 
certificate for the Universalist General Convention, no matter 
which of the Conventions you are to attend. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and 
certificates at least thirty minutes before departure of train on 
which you begin your journey. 

8. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at 
your home station, you can ascertain whether certificates and 
through tickets can be obtained to place of meeting. If not ob- 
tainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at what 
station they can be obtained. You can then purchase a local 
ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where you 
can purchase a through ticket and at the same t me ask for and 
obtain a certificate to p'ace of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present your 
certificate to the endorsing officer, Dr. L. W. Brigham, Transpor- 
tation Agent, as the reduced fares for the return journey do not 
apply unless you are properly identified as provided for by the 
certifica’ es. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent of the car- 
riers will be in attendance on Oct. 18, 20 and 21 to validate cer- 
tificates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home again 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting 
after the spec’al agent has left, you cannot have your certificate 
validated, and consequently you will not obtain the benefit of 
the reduction on the home journey. 

6. To preven disappointments, it must be understood that 
the reduction on the return jou ney is not guaranteed, but is 
contingent on an attendance at the meeting of not less than 100 mem- 
bers of th organization and dependent members of their families, 
holding regularly issued certificates obtained from ticket agents 
at starting points, from where the regular one-way adult tariff 
fares to place of meeting are not less than sixty-seven cents on 
going journey. (Certificates issued to children at half fare will 
be counted the same as certificates held by adults.) 

7. If the necessary minimum of 100 certificates is presented 
to the special agent, and your certificate is duly validated, you 
will be entitled, up to and including Oct. 25, 1938, to purchase a 
return ticket via the same route over which you made the journey 
at one-th.rd of the regular one-way tariff fare in effect May 15, 19338, 
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from the place of meeting to the point at which your certificate 
was issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced fares will not be 
good on any limited train on which such reduced fare trans- 
portation is not honored. Such tickets are subject to same stop- 
over regulations as apply on regular one-way tickets. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to 
obtain proper certificate when purchasing going tickets, nor on 
account of failure to present validated certificates when purchas- 
ing return t ckets. 

10. Tickets purchased on clergy fare permits do not count 
toward the total of 100 certificates necessary to secure the Con- 
vention rates. Only the certificates turned in to the Trans- 
portation Agent and properly validated can be counted. 

Railroad and Pullman Fares 

Below are given railroad and Pullman fares from various 
central points Information about rates from other places may 
be obtained:from local railroad agents. 


One-way Lower Parlor- 

Fare Berth Car Seat 
Atlantas (Gaon 92) stan eee ees chee eye, Ate eee eee $ 37.90 $12.38 
Boston Wass. Fee nih se Susy oe ey Bones een ee 1.60 $275 
DD UELALOS ANG Yooh gape iusto toes Cveaavetig theta: ace ee ee 16.22 4.50 
Chicago; Tey 5. ee tena ar erg eaten ee ee 35.03 10.13 
CimeinnatimOhiogeas acest oon ee ee eee 32.01 9.00 
Cleveland’: ODOM. ictterns. secu tacty, oc Sete 22.86 6.38 
@Woncord Nuys geeks atau rs eaten eee toe 2.90 
Detrorts MCh sata eetes cok koa eee ee eee Bovae 7.50 
Indianapolis Miiid) meal emenyiek ae eee 33.09 10.13 
MuosAneeless Calitin eyaaesarrwtespauciss te eenercier 113.47 33.38 
New: Yorke ClO Barer ri chic tet mere 6.79 3.75 
Portland Mame (Laude ae dite oom hear ree 5.52 1.75 
Washington® D5. Cite tone aoe ere hier 14.93 5.63 3.38 


SOCIAL STABILITY 


Modern life is far too complex to be sustained by “enlight- 
ened selfishness,” too intricate for human wisdom to calculate. 
The only protection for such a society is character. If men 
could fully trust the motives of their leaders and of each other, 
this complex social order might be stable. 

Freedom and diversity best promote welfare, but lacking 
adequate character, nations break down into more primitive 
units, or into the arbitrary simplicity of dictatorship. 

Society rests on intelligence and character. The more of 
either is present, the less of the other is necessary to maintain a 
given level of welfare. ‘‘Enlightened selfishness” will maintain 
a higher social stability than stupid selfishness. Conversely, 
simple-mindedness with honest purpose is better than simple- 
mindedness with low motives. 

But in many respects we have approached the limits of the 
use of intelligence. Powerful organized minorities confuse even 
wise men on public issues. Dishonest bankers and industrialists 
mislead even wise investors. Clever salesmanship outwits even 
sensible people. No probable increase of intelligence alone will 
save us from confusion and disaster in a society so intricate, so 
varied, and so far-reaching as our own. 

The present confusion among economists, and their almost 
complete misreading of our recent prosperity, shows the com- 
plexity of modern issues. Before they solve one riddle, some new 
complex baffles them again. Only a general distribution of 
character can simplify this maze and bring order and harmony 
out of confusion, while sustaining a high level of social and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Political problems are clarified when sincere, disinterested 
effort to find solutions takes the place of selfish propaganda. 
Investment is less uncertain when captains of industry and 
investment bankers tell the whole truth. Ordinary purchases 
are less difficult when buyer and seller together try to determine 
true values. Exploitation of the public is not an issue when a 
public utility uses its power as a public trust and seeks the wel- 
fare of society as a whole. 

Hard and long as this road may be, there is no other way to 
sustain social welfare on a high plane.—Antioch Notes. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MACTE VIRTUTE! 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noted with deep satisfaction the Leader’s prompt condem- 
nation of the Administration’s proposal, when it was announced 
by Secretary Swanson, to create a navy second to none. In the 
same issue (July 8) there was a brief but penetrating editorial on 
“The Benefits of War,” to which I said a heartyamen. Now ap- 
pears, in the current number, ‘‘Now is the Time to Prevent the 
‘Next War’,” which I so enthusiastically approve that I will not 
delay for one minute to send you my heartfelt “‘Well done!” A 
faithful watchman, you have seen the sword coming upon the 
people and have blown the trumpet with no uncertain sound 
and warned the people. I pray that many thousands of min- 
isters—are they not set for watchmen?—may echo and reecho 
your clarion call: ‘Wake up, America!’’ Truly there is no time 
to lose. 

While I am handing it to you, Mr. Editor, I may as well in- 
clude in my commendation your searching and wise treatment 
of the present policy of the Administration, under the titles: 
“Roosevelt Makes His Choice” (July 15) and “‘The Forgotten 
Code?”’ (July 29.) Your serious and discriminating discussions 
from the point of view of ethical idealism present a welcome con- 
trast with the general ballyhoo. 

Let me say to you what an old scholar and saint and prophet 
of Good Will, Charles F. Dole, used to say to me occasionally, 
when he was able to approve some effort of mine in behalf of 
peace: ‘‘Macte virtute!”’ 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 

* * 


THE REVISION OF THE LAWS OF FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in the Leader of August 12, calling attention to 
the published proposals for amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship that will come before the Worcester Convention, makes 
timely a brief statement as to the salient features of the proposed 
revision. They are as follows: 

1. The creation of a Central Fellowship Committee through 
which the powers of the General Convention as to fellowship 
shall be exercised, as the powers of a State Convention as to 
fellowship are now exercised through a State Fellowship Com- 
mittee. It is a curious anomaly in the present Laws of Fellowship 
that the General Convention, in which all fellowship inheres, 
has no Fellowship Committee, but only a committee of the Board 
which is wholly optional and has no official status in the organiza- 
tion of the Convention. 

2. Delegating to the Central Committee of Fellowship 
power to make rulings as to details of procedure and interpreta- 
tion of the laws of fellowship as'applied to specific cases that may 
arise. These are best left to a flexible administration rather than 
to attempt to decide such cases beforehand by rigid laws, es- 
pecially as the situations calling for rulings are often unforeseen. 
There is always the right of appeal as a safeguard against arbi- 
trary or unjust decisions. 

3. This Central Committee does not do away with state 
fellowship jurisdictions or committees. Such highly centralized 
control would seem to be unwise and unwieldy. The state fel- 
lowship committees are deeply imbedded in our traditions of 
local self-government. They provide for each state, by its own 
agency, its official roll of parishes and ministers, and increase a 
sense of responsibility for safeguarding it. To do away with them 
would lessen that ‘sense of responsibility. Then, too, the details 
of administration can best be attended to by a state committee 
that can be quickly and easily assembled and that is better ac- 
quainted with situations in its jurisdiction than a nation-wide 
committee can be. The better arrangement is centralized super- 
vision and control with decentralized administrative detail. 

This is said in clear recognition of the fact that fellowship 


and the authority to determine its laws reside in the General 
Convention. One proof of that is the fact that the doings of a 
state fellowship committee are not subject to review or annul- 
ment by its State Convention. They can be overthrown only 
by appeal to the General Convention. But for reasons above 
indicated there is a useful function for state committees to per- 
form and the end of a more centralized control, which the General 
Convention has the right to exercise, can be secured without 
abolishing them. 

4, The importance and significance of ordination are more 
emphasized, especia ly by the provision that the candidate shall 
submit his personal statement of faith, experience, and reasons 
for seeking our fellowship at his examination. Also the status of 
licentiates is made clearer. 

5. The other changes are chiefly of a verbal nature to cor- 
rect inconsistencies. In order to reduce the mechanics of the 
revision to a minimum the present scheme of articles and sec- 
tions is left unchanged. 

Dr. Etz, who is probably better acquainted with the actual 
working of the present laws than any one else, has carefully gone 
over the proposed changes and has expressed the opinion that 
“the revisions suggested solve very satisfactorily some of the 
most common problems and difficulties which come up in regard 
to our present Laws of Fellowship. The giv ng of the power of 
interpretation to a central committee will be a very great help.” 
At present the Secretary of the Convention is appealed to for 
rulings, which can express only his personal opinion and have no 
official character. 

Frederic W. Perkins, 
For the Commit ‘ve. 
* * 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This minute the Panhandler’s Confessional was laid down. 
One’s heart goes out to him, for receiving charity must be over- 
whelmingly difficult to a cultivated man, even if the mind is 
balaneed by a firm philosophy. You see we were at the other 
end of that elastic line. Last winter in Stamford, Connec.icut, 
the Universalist parsonage fed all comers. Money was not given 
for two good reasons—our surplus funds were non existent and 
we have found over a long range of years that promiscuous giving 
of cash is anti-social. 

From November to the middle of May, two to five men 
asked for food each day, most of them sent by a previous visitor. 
They were hungry; there was no doubt about that. Oatmeal, 
evaporated milk, sugar and tea are rather filling, but plenty of 
them could stow away three soup plates full of the hot cereal. 
As one old man said, slowly straightening up, “I feel so nice and 
sable 

By the middle of the winter the Red Cross was kind enough 
to cooperate, giving clothes and shoes to those who lacked them. 
A colored man whose thin trousers were slit halfway down the leg 
received a whole pair, sharply creased. He came back to show 
them to us. ‘See them pants? Most ez good ez new!’ 

Our church is on the highway to New York, and it was from 
the endless procession in and out of that city that our friends were 
recruited; but of the whole long list only one was within hailing 
distance of Panhandler’s culture. It was a cold afternoon of 
mid-winter and some ladies were calling. The little maid an- 
nounced a gentleman to see the man of the house; and since he 
was not in would I speak to him, as it was urgent? 

In the study six feet of very English manhood stood at at- 
tention. He had come to apply for the position of assistant 
in the church. Anexplanation of the difficulty of paying one very 
small salary had no effect. “If you will allow me, I will show you 
my credentials, Madam.”” That lean gentleman spread on the 
desk various letters of appreciation, ending with an honorable 
discharge from the Coldstream Guards! One of the swankiest 
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“Ts it yours?”’ I asked. “Mine, yes. I 
don’t show it often, because no one credits it. A man in the Sal- 
vation Army said this house understood.” ‘We try to under- 
stand, but how could it happen?” Dusk settled over us and the 
visitors left while he rehearsed the cruel details of his life. I 
looked at him. ‘You drink?” ‘‘I have; perhaps I should again 
if I had the money.” ‘‘Would you eat?”—and the menu was 
gone over. “Thank you, if you will pardon me, I’ll only take the 
tea.” 

Naturally, the food list was bent to suit his case. He was 
ready to go. ‘‘You’ve given me courage, Madam. I thank you 
—I needed it.” 

On a rainy Sunday evening in April the doorbell rang. No 
oatmeal, and a soaking man outside. We took him in, and as the 
fresh oatmeal cooled his coat was dried. The best beloved made 
him comfortable, but he sat silent, listless. At last his tired eyes 
found an image of Kali on the wall. “Somebody has been in 
India,” he said. After he was satisfied he sat there long. He 
had been owner of a tramp freighter, roaming the world. Car- 
goes became less and less; he took out a mortgage and at last the 
ship had to go. Since then, he had been cook on a coastwise 
boat, and he had had no job for eight months. His coat was dry 
and he put it on. ‘‘We’ve spoken of more places tonight than I’ve 
thought of in years. My coat is warm and I’m warmed clear 
through.” 

To confirm the ideas of those who read, it might be sug- 
gested that it was not always convenient to serve a meal at any 
and all hours. There were times when it seemed impossible; but 
the weight of habit kept one’s lips closed until the notions by 
which one’s course is steered were reassembled. The matter of 
expen e, slight though it is, must be considered. This last item 
may account for the report which we occasionally heard, that 
men were turned away from ministers’ houses but never from 
convents or priests’ houses. It was summed up for us, “Ye jest 
see the girl and she has orders ter feed yer.” 


regiments in Nngland! 


Helena C. Lee. 


Vernon, Vermont. 
et Nk 


THE SORROWS OF AN OBJECTOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the trials that has befallen me since I became in- 
volved somehow in the Free Church discussion, is that my 
friends and others have discovered new forms of depravity in me. 
I have been good: enough company for them for the past fifty 
years; but now I should be banished beyond the pale. The latest 
delinquency of which I am guilty, according to one of your cor- 
respondents, is by my pernicious activity to have rendered 
Worcester an unfit place to hold the General Convention. You 
would think in a Free Church a little freedom of action would 
not be a crime, but as a matter of fact I have not discussed the 
subject of the Free Church with my parishioners and so far as I 
am aware only those who read th Leader know how I stand on the 
question. Worce-ter First will not be able to pack the delegates’ 
seats. It wil have, like any other church, two votes in the Con- 
vention, and whether they will be for or against the Joint Com- 
mission’s report I have not the slightest idea. If they are like 
the average run of Universalists with whom I am familiar it will 
probably depend upon the arguments produced. Furthermore, at 
the annual parish meeting last February, a very competent 
committee, with Arthur C. Comins as chairman and Congress- 
man George R. Stobbs and others of their caliber as members, 
was appointed, and they have gone about their task with great 
zeal and thoroughness. I feel safe in promising that the needs of 
the Convention will be adequately met, and “a good time en- 
joyed by all.’”’ If they detected me introducing Tammany Hall 
methods into the Convention I would soon be told that ‘‘Worces- 
ter First would not stand for it.’”” The only suggestions I have 
ventured to make have been at the golf match Saturday after- 
noon. When the Convention has adjourned, I should like to pair 
off with my old team mate, Dr. Frank O. Hall, against any couple 
of the younger generation, ministers or laymen. And if any hu- 


manists show up for the match the only question that should be 
asked them is, ‘‘What is your handicap?” If one isan umpire at a 
ball game he must expect to have a pop or beer bottle thrown at 
him once in a while, and I suppose I must get used to insinuations, 
but it comes hard to a tender youth who has always tried to do 
right. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


AN EXPERIENCED DAIRYMAN SPEAKS FOR COOP- 
PERATION AMONG FARMERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest your editorial concerning the 
milk strike in the issue of Aug. 12. It was timely and to the 
point. However, it seems to me that the point was not well 
taken, because of a misconception of the questions at issue and 
some misinformation. 

It is true that the dairy farmers are in a bad economic con- 
dition, but the condition of the dairymen of the New York milk- 
shed is not entirely due to the general economic condition or the 
lessened buying power of the consumers, though that is a part of 
the trouble. The most serious angle is the cut price competition 
between various groups of dairymen who have been endeavoring, 
by price cutting, to sell a greater proportion of their milk as fluid 
milk than could be sold by the producers of the milk-shed as a 
whole. This led to a lower retail price for milk than was war- 
ranted by cost of production or the general price level. 

There is more milk in the milk-shed all the time than can be 
sold as fluid milk or cream at any time, and that is a necessary 
condition because of the fluctuation of production and of sales at 
different seasons and from day to day. It is not fair that one 
group of dairymen should sell all their milk every day, while 
another group can sell but a part of their production for all or a 
part of the time, when they must meet sanitary conditions and 
plan and feed for winter production all of the time. 

In the fluid milk market the price is not controlled by the 
law of supply and demand, for there must be a surplus all the 
time and that surplus fluctuates widely. The price of fluid milk 
should be sufficient to yield a fair profit when all producers share 
equal percentages of sales of fluid milk and cream and of the sur- 
plus milk which must be sold at butter and cheese prices. Milk 
can not be produced the year around and under sanitary con- 
ditions as cheaply as under normal seasonal conditions for butter 
and cheese. 

At no time in the New York milk-shed have all the dairy 
men shared equally in the fluid milk sales. Those who have 
sold a greater proportion of their milk as fluid milk have received 
a better return even though their milk was sold for less per quart, 
and so the price cutting went on till ruin faced all. This situa- 
tion has always been to the advantage of the dealer, and he has 
sought to continue it. 

In 1921, in an effort to correct this condition, a large group of 
dairymen who marketed their milk cooperatively invented the 
classified plan whereby each dairyman received compensation 
for the same percentage of sales for fluid milk, cream and surplus 
milk as was received by the group as a whole, freight differentials 
being taken into considerat on. Under this plan the surplus 
milk was kept off the fluid market and a better price maintained. 
This better price was enjoyed by all dairymen whether members 
of the organization or not, till an ever increasing amount ot com- 
peting milk finally broke the market and the conditions of the 
last three years resulted. 

These principles have not been well understood by a large 
number of dairymen. During 1932 an extensive campaign was 
put on in an effort to instruct the dairymen and secure better 
cooperation and more extensive organization, which could have 
and would have resulted in better market conditions and better 
prices for all. The plan was opposed by dealers, who induced a 
sufficient number of dairymen to withhold their support, and the 
plan failed. Now it so happens that many of the same men who 
opposed the plan last summer are striking now. 
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Because the plan for organization failed a year ago the Legis- 
lature was obliged to act and the Pitcher Bill resulted. The re- 
port of Senator Pitcher’s committee stated that the law was neces- 
sary because of the failure of the dairymen to organize and co- 
operate. To be sure the Pitcher Bill was amended, but it was not 
emasculated but was made workable and equitable and the pres- 
ent control board was created. 

The milk control board adopted the classified sales plan as 
the best known plan yet devised. It has always worked to the 
advantage of the great mass of producers. It is, however, op- 
posed by the dealers. The control board cannot equalize per- 
centages of sales as between groups but it can eliminate price 
cutting, and this it has done as fast as it could get support of the 
courts. The board has been stepping slowly but surely forward, 
and the dairymen have been and are receiving benefits. Cer- 
tainly I wish the steps were faster and farther, for the producers 
are not yet out of the red. 

Hach increase in retail price has gone largely to the pro- 
ducers. The last increase of one cent means forty-seven cents 
more for each hundred pounds of milk sold as fluid milk. Ot that 
torty-seven cents the producers are receiving thirty-five cents 
and the dealers are receiving twelve cents, which is a smaller 
per cent of an increase of price than they have ever before taken. 
Furthermore, that twelve cents must be used tor increased wages. 

The same men who were opposing cooperation last summer 
are striking this summer and are try ng to break down what little 
market control there is. They were led by dealers last summer, 
and are led by agitators who are not dairymen this summer. 
Some one is paying the bills. 

The strike was uncalled for, is unjustified and is a very great 
disaster. Not by fighting but by cooperation can the dairymen 
better their condition. 

C. H. Dean. 


* * 


OUR POLICY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader on July 15 reproduced an article by J. T. Sunder- 
land in the Modern Review, which imputes to our shame the course 
our country has pursued in its treatment of the people of the 
Philippine Islands. 

It is true that we found these people struggling “to free 
themselves from a tyrannical foreign power.” We also found 
them too feeble and discordant to be able to throw off the yoke 
of one of the most decrepit of nations. j 

At the close of the war with Spain, instead of telling these 
people, with slight cohesion between their various tribes and 
with no experience in self government, that they were now free 
to find their own place among the nations, and so leaving them to 
become the prey of the first greedy nation that cared to exploit 
them, we made them a dependency of the United States, and for 
thirty-five years we have taught them, led them, at times com- 
pelled them, toward a knowledge of statecraft and self-govern- 
ment. 

Recently we have promised at the end of ten years to help 
them set up a government of their own and withdraw our direc- 
tion of their affairs. 

Is it our shame that, instead of granting independence to 
these inexperienced people and leaving them at the mercy of a 
world greedy to exploit them, we gave them the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes and have guided them to a better way of life 
personally and nationally? Shame, no, say rather, Glory! 

Dr. Sunderland also refers to ‘our benevolent despotism— 
benevolent to a degree hitherto unknown. Yet—none the less a 
despotism, unpardonable and unendurable.” (Italics are ours.) 

In the affairs of men and of nations there is no distinct line 
between right and wrong; a course which is right today may be 
wrong tomorrow, a course wrong under some conditions may be 
right under others. Had these people, at the time they came 
under our protection, been able to establish and maintain an in- 
dependent government, the right course would have been to allow 
them to do so, but that they were not capable of so doing was so 


plainly apparent that such a course would have been no less 
than criminal. 

Under our rule tribal warfare has ceased, life has become 
safer, education has made great progress, health has improved 
and a much happier way of life has been achieved. Any course 
of action which produces such results is, we hold, not only par- 
donable but commendable, also the fact that these people not only 
have endured ‘our despotism,’ but have made such wonderful 
advancement under it, seems to clearly refute the charge that it is 
unendurable. 

Many of us are made happy by the action of Congress in 
promising independence to the Philippines at the end. of ten 
years, many others think this a mistake. 

An almost hopelessly small minority of us believe the best 
and happiest possible disposition of our island possessions is the 
granting of statehood to Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and increasing the galaxy on the flag from forty-eight to fifty-one 
stars. 

TG: 


FRANK AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think: That the editorial, “‘Now Is the Time to Prevent the 
Next War,’ is splendid, just splendid in time and substance. 
I enclose a clipping from an influential newspaper in the Middle 
West. We who produce the necessities and are not interested in 
selling instruments and engines for the destruction of life, have 
no use for a ‘“‘navy second to none,” nor for those who worse than 
squander our money that way. 

That editorial sympathy for the Eastern dairy farmer is 
well expressed and that it could be applied to agriculture as far 
west as Los Angeles, where the situation has been equally des- 
perate, and all the way between. 

That we do need a new puritanism. Zeal for righteousness 
and honesty, especially, I would add, honesty in church members, 
who do not believe what their church stands for. 

That Lee S. McCollester is way off in his approval of the 
Free Church program. He seems to be looking for some easy 
way, some short cut, that will bring the fruits that are won only 
by toil and sacrifice. It just can’t be done, Brother. 

With Conard B. Rheiner, that the commonwealth in which 
Jesus was interested is not being instituted with NIRA. I do not 
think a Christian minister can trust any man or administration 
to bring and maintain prosperity while ignoring moral questions 
in polities and finance. 

That Gordon Kent, humanist-Unitarian, is laboring in the 
dark, spiritually, and a bit upset intellectually, as to “bigotry,” 
“inquisitors,” ete. I hope to help him, a brave man, by saying 
that many theists do agree in what they mean by “God,” to wit, 
“Our Father in Heaven.” 

That a Chicago convention would likely be more a conven- 
tion of jaded sight-seers than of spiritually alert and intellectually 
balanced Universalists. Maybe some secluded spot in the wil- 
derness would be even better than Worcester—for perhaps a two 
year session, that all might have as much chance to understand 
the problem of liberal unity as the joint commissioners had. A 
good meeting and a “good time’”’ are not as compatible as ‘““New 
Yorker’”’ seems to think and long for. 

That Geroge C. Felch did not quite get the point of your 
editorial, ‘‘Honesty the Pest Policy.”” A good teacher some- 
times makes conflicting statements, as appears, to call out the 
more discerning thought of learners. Such was the method of 
the Master, and of the Prophets. 

That getting out a journal like the Leader every seven days 
takes some work. 

I.O. Way. 


ee 


The fools who talk nonsense have probably done no more 
damage in the world than the eminently practical men who op- 
pose all prophets as fools.—Ralph W. Sockman. 
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More on Missions 


China. Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry. Regional Reports, Vol. II and 
Fact Finders’ Reports, Vol. V. Orville 
A. Petty, editor. (Harper and Brothers. 
$1.50 each.) 


Similar in scope and method to the two 
volumes on India and Burma recently re- 
viewed in these columns, these two 
volumes, aggregating nearly a thousand 
pages, present the materials which were in 
the hands of the authors of the much-dis- 
cussed ‘“‘Re-Thinking Missions.’””’ The 
Fact Finders, competent interpreters and 
observers, preceded the visit of the Lay- 
men’s Mission and secured authoritative 
answers to the general questions which had 
been formulated as the basis of the whole 
investigation. The reporters included Prof. 
Paul H. Douglass, Director for China, a 
specialist in sociological and statistical sur- 
veys, Robert W. Bruere, Stanley Ross 
Fisher, and Josephine E. Budd, with other 
trained workers, aided by two collaborators 
from the mission field, a group of Chinese 
collaborators, and cooperating commit- 
tees in various centers. The results of their 
study, which involved an itinerary cover- 
ing all the great centers of population and 
a number of rural sections, are here as- 
sembled. 

The materials are grouped under certain 
comprehensive topics: Rural Conditions, 
Industrial Problems, the Church and Its 
Ministry, Education (religious and gen- 
eral), Medical Missions, Activities of Chi- 
nese Women, Indigenous Religions. 

The situation faced by missionary en- 
deavor is well suggested by a quotation, 
in summary form, of remarks by Bishop 
Roots: “I can no longer preach the Gospel 
as I have in the past. I feel that I must 
know communism and the secret of its 
tremendous idealistic drive in order to un- 
derstand what interpretation of the Chris- 
tian message is now applicable. We need 
to know our world in order to act as Chris- 
tians in it.””’ The conclusion of the fact- 
finders, each with his or her own special 
interest in mind, constitutes a challenge to 
the missions. Taking as a standard the 
declaration of the Jerusalem Conference of 
1928, that “the program of missionary 
work among all peoples must be sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve the whole man in 
every aspect of his life and relationship,” 
they find that the Christian movement in 
China does not exhibit the measure of 
comprehensiveness which this formula con- 
templates. (See page 80, Fact-Finders 
Reports.) 

A good many, though not the majority, 
of the missionaries challenge the formula 
itself and the activities, such as educa 
tional and rural reconstruction work, which 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publ shing House. 
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embody the conviction of those who wrote 
the formula. But the trend is towards such 
comprehensiveness. 

As to adaptation to Chinese life, the 
judgment is that as yet relatively little 
has taken place, but most missionaries 
believe there should be more, while taking 
it to be the job of the Chinese Christian 
leaders to find the appropriate ways. 

The volume of Regional Reports sum- 
marizes the results of the survey referred to 
above, with the interpretations made by 
members of the Laymen’s Commission. 
The voume also contains an important 
essay, for which there was no space in 
“Re-Thinking Missions.” This is by 
Rufus Jones, on the background and ob- 
jectives of Protestant Foreign Missions. 
Dr. Jones believes that “in every respect 
the missionary task remains after the flow 
of years as urgent, if not as appealing, as 
it ever was.” He believes that “‘it offers 
the same adventurous way of life and the 
same test of loyalty to Christ as it ever did, 
and those who live in the lands that have 
been fields of missionary labor still greatly 
need our friendly help and our brotherly 
cooperation. There cannot be a_ true 
world-unity without the spread at home 
and abroad of a deeper philosophy of life 
and a wider spirit of brotherhood. The 
spirit of Christ, his way of life, the love of 
man rooted in the love of God, is still the 
key to the solution of the world problem. 
There cannot be a Christendom that is 
truly Christ-like until Christ is reinter- 
preted by the East and all races together 
accept his way of life and undertake to 
follow him.” 


What Shall We Do About Missions? 
Plans and Methods for Young People. 
A Six Session course for young people. 
By John Leslie Lobingier. (The Pil- 
grim Press. 25 cents, paper.) 


This first pamphlet in a series of texts 
for young people’s groups to be issued by 
the Congregational Publishing House 
discusses the missionary problem in the 
light of recent evaluation of missions. 
The first chapter deals with the Sunday 
evening meeting and is full of concrete 
suggestions as to its improvement by the 
adoption of a program of world-friendship 
discussions. Similarly the Sunday morn- 
ing meeting is reviewed. Then various 
projects suitable for young people’s groups 
are described, with finally an interpreta- 
tion of missionary motive, wisely held back 
for consideration after the problem has 
been made concrete. There is an excellent 
brief bibliography and list of plays, courses 
of study, maps, etc. 

This course would be helpful in the train- 
ing of a group of leaders and would en- 
lighten them as to good methods which 
are working successfully in various Con- 
gregational churches. 


The Never Failing Light. By James H. 
Franklin. (New York Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 
60 cents.) 


The Foreign Secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, who has 
for many years been in very close touch 
with the administration of missions, com- 
ments on a number of the problems facing 
missionary endeavor, and we find his point 
of view in this little book, dedicated “‘to 
the men and women of every race who press 
on toward brotherhood,” thoroughly in 
keeping with the recommendations of the 
much discussed “‘Re-Thinking Missions.” 
The book is not original, being composed 
principally of quotations from books and 
articles approved by Dr. Franklin, but it 
has a personal touch because the author is 
evidently stirred and guided in his selec- 
tions by first-hand contact with missionary 
work in Asia and Africa. If all adminis- 
trators associated with the mission boards 
were as progressive in outlook as Dr. 
Franklin, there would be far less official 
opposition to the underlying assumptions 
and specific recommendations of the Lay- 
men’s Report. 

Dr. Franklin is especially clear in stat- | 
ing how our own limited vision of the Chris- 
tian life interferes with our effectiveness in 
offering it to the Orient. He knows that 
many good men and women “‘have a holy 
discontent with conventional Christian- 
ity.”” His book, intended for use in mis- 
sion study circles, we judge, aims to awaken 
in the churches which send missionaries a 
clearer understanding of ‘‘Christ’s remedy.” 
Christians must ‘“‘work incessantly for a 
new corporate program based on high 
social ideals. . . . Let Christians match 
secularism with an uncompromising pro- 
gram of brotherhood that abolishes the 
strains and pretences of a smug, selfish, 
secular order.” 

* * 


FERRY BEACH 
(Continued | om poge 10358) 
Ferry Beachers enjoyed a boat trip on the 
Saco. And all the while, day and evening, 
there was opportunity for sea bathing and 
games, both indoors and out. 

A happy, hungry family gathered with 
surprising regularity, three times daily, in 
the spacious dining-room. Often the meal 
was enlivened with songs and cheers. 
Two birthday cakes with candles appeared 
for two worthy ones who were fortunate 
enough to have birthdays during Institute 
weeks. 

The quiet, friendly presence of Mrs. 
Quillen H. Shinn, wife of the Founder, still 
graces the meetings, kindles memories and 
adds meaning to Ferry Beach. 

August 5 to 12! <A week of re-creation 
for body, mind and spirit! 

Carol T. Restall. 
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FERRY BEACH GRADUATES 


Each year we print the names of those 
who receive the diploma of the G. S. S. A. 
at the Institute for Religious Education at 
Ferry Beach. Following are the names of 
those who this year completed the three 
year course of sixty credits for this di- 
ploma. 

Miss Barbara Brunton, Malden, Mass. 

Miss Helen C. Cooper, Malden, Mass. 

Miss Mary L. Fessenden, Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Miss Gertrude Jung, Medford, Mass. 

Mrs. Stanley Manning Hartford, Conn. 

Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 

Miss Marion K. Page, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Alfreda Park (in absentia), New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Thomas Y. Ramsdell, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miss Dorothy Sherman, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Laurence Shorey, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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WHAT WE ARE AND ARE NOT 

WHAT WE HAVE AND HAVE NOT 

We are not a selling organization, but 
we do have some things to sell, other than 
ideas! 

The other day one of our ministers called 
to seeus. On the display table in our new 
office were two or three pamphlets with 
prices attached. “Why, I didn’t know 
you had these to sell. Ill have one of 
each, please.” Ai little later another min- 
ister was in, requesting suggestions for his 
Workers’ Conferences. We opened a 
cabinet and brought out that splendid 
set of helps for workers’ meetings as ar- 
ranged by Rev. Erwn UL. Shaver of 
the Congregational Educational Society. 
“Why don’t you tell folks you have these 
things?” he growled. “They don’t know 
where to get help if you don’t tell ’em.” 

So here we are telling you. Not that we 
haven’t done it before. Not at all. As 
soon as anything comes to our notice that 
we think will be of use to our schools we 
promptly write it down on this page in the 
Leader. And when folks don’t know about 
it we decide one of two things: either they 
don’t subscribe to the Leader, or they do 
not read our page in the Leader. Theirs is 
the loss, either way. 

For your convenience, we are listing the 
titles of all the pamphlets, etc., which we 
have on sale, with prices. When ordering, 
please write to us for these, not to the 
Publishing House, and please be kind 
enough to add the price of postage. Five 
cents will cover it in most instances. 

How to Increase Sunday School Attend- 
ance, each, 10 cents. 

Life Experiences and the New Curriculum, 
each, 10 cents. 

_ Your Child and the Movies, each, 10 cents. 


Religious Leaders and Adult Education, 
each, 5 cents. 

The Religious Education Committee in 
the Local Church, 5 cents. 

The Beginners’ Department of the Church 
School, each, 5 cents. 

The Primary Department of the Church 
School, each, 5 cents. 

The Junior Department of the Church 
School, each, 5 cents. 

Courses in Adult Education L‘ste1, 5 cents. 

A Working Library in Religious Educa- 
tion, each, 2 cents. 

The Beginnings of the Universalist 
Chure1, a ten periol course for inter- 
med ates, each, 30 cents. 

Set of 20 pictures to accompany course, 
each, 15 cents. 


Music in Religious Education (a syllabus), . 


each 25 cents. 

Topics for Worker’s Conferences, listed 
and elaborated. 12 to set. Series A 
and B, set, 50 cents. 

Further information supplied upon re- 


quest. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOME 
TEACHERS 


When the program committee of the 
Sabbath Schoo] Union met early in June it 
was voted to begin activities a month 
earlier in the fall. There are so many mat- 
ters that the church school workers should 
give heed to at the very beginning of the 
year. Accordingly a September “retreat’’ 
was decided upon—the program to he 
stimulating and practically helpful to all 
who have to do with the religious educa- 
tional program of the church. This will 
include ministers, superintendents, church 
school officers, and teachers. 

Instead of gathering in a church, this 
meeting will be held out of doors at Cedar 
Hill, the Girl Scout Camp at Waltham, 
Mass. The date set is Saturday afternoon 
and early evening, Sept. 3. 

After registration in the Council Bowl 
there will be a general address reminding 
every worker why we have church schools 
today, and suggesting some of the things 
which they are supposed to accomplish. 
Then the group will divide, and for an hour 
ministers, superintendents, and teachers 
will consider separately how they can help 
their schools to attain some of the goals 
suggested in the previous session. Next 
will come a problem period for everyone, 
when questions may be asked and work- 
able ideas exchanged. 

Following a picnic lunch (or supper at 
the delightful farmhouse on the grounds if 
preferred) there will be a sunset service 
and a closing address. The program will 
be over by eight o’clock. 

Early in September on this page will 
appear the program in full. Schools af- 
filiated with the Sabbath School Union 


will receive notices and instructions from 
the secretary in the near future. 

The Sabbath School Union is meeting a 
real need in providing a program of this sort 
thus early in the year. The churches of 
Eastern Massachusetts will show their 
appreciation of it by having in attendance 
their ministers, their church school of-~ 
ficers, and their teachers. 
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THE UNFRIENDLY CRUSOES 


Five men on a small desert island were cast, 

Who were true individualists, first to last. 

They might have agreed to behave as real 
brothers, 

But each was suspicious of each of the 
others. 

Said One: “Number Two has a threatening 
stick. 

I must fashion another at least twice as 
thick.” 

Said Three: “I must find a club stouter 
than his; 

In preparedness is safety; I’m sure that it 
is.” 

Said Four: “All’ the others are gathering 
sticks. 

I shall make a stone axe and lay up a few 
bricks.” 

But Five had a thought that was clearly 
the best: 

“T must have enough clubs to exceed all 
the rest.” 


Thus the secret of safety and peace, each 
discovers, 

Is to build defence greater than all of the 
others. 

But when Five ascertained that One, Two, 
and Three 

Were gathering clubs, very angry was he; 

For his plan, so ideal and simple, went ill 

When all of the others refused to stand still. 

Then each began wildly amassing a store 

Of sticks, stones, and axes—for each must 
have more 

Than all of the others, if he would have 
peace. 

Without such preparedness all safety would 
cease! 

Where are these five men? 
should explain: 

They are in an asylum for hopeless insane. 

E.. Leigh Mudge. 


I perhaps 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 
Rev. and Mrs. Carl Olson of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Rev. and Mrs. Laurence Abbott of 
Racine, Wisconsin, Rev. George Thorburn 
of Middletown, N. Y., and Mrs. Frank 
Ober of New Ipswich, N. H., were among 
recent callers at our office. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates of our staff are enjoying their 
vacations and will return to the office 
September 5. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Norman Thrasher of 
Lakewood, Ohio, are the happy parents of 
James Wallace Thrasher, who arrived 
August 12. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., preached in Fremont, N. H., in 
the morning of August 6, and in Kensing- 
ton in the evening. He spoke in the 
Community Church in Pepperell, Mass., 
August 13 and in the Methodist church in 
East Pepperell August 20. 

Dr. B. G. Carpenter was the speaker at 
the centennial exercises August 11 in 
Peoria, Ill., commemorating the birth of 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Rev. R: Hs Dix of Fort Plain, N. Y-; 
and Rev. Carl Olson and Mrs. Olson of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were recent visitors at 
the new Headquarters at 16 Beacon St. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., called at the Leader office August 15. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone of the 
Leader editorial staff was called to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., last week to attend the funeral 
of a former parishioner. 


Miss Grace H. Spofford of New York 
City, who for several years was at the head 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia, was at the new Headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, on Friday, August 11. 
Miss Spofford is a member of the Haver- 
hill, Mass., church. 


Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., of the Grove 
Hall Church, Dorchester, Mass., gave the 
address at the dedication of a new church 
in Marlboro, Vermont, on Sunday, Aug. 
13. 


* * 


FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS OF MURRAY 
GROVE 


Fifty-seven year ago, on a newly-pur- 
chased one-acre triangle of ground close 
by Thomas Potter’s meeting-house, a 
small group of ardent Universalists set 
themselves to the task of building a Me- 
morial Chapel, and to the historical priv- 
ilege of securing to posterity the home, 
grave and material evidences of the spostle 
of Universalism, Thomas Potter. 

At the site of their new chapel they 
formed an Association. In the early years 
progress was slow, and for a long while 
the Murray Grove Association (for they 
named their little plot Murray Grove, and 
their new chapel Murray Memorial Chapel) 
had a difficult time. Then the years 
brought a measure of progress, and the 
work has so prospered, and the member- 
ship so increased, that there are today en- 
rolled in the association, and interested in 
Murray Grove, people from almost every 
parish, large or small, in Universalism. 
The one acre originally purchased has 
“spread” to about two hundred acres, and 


and Interests 


the Murray Memorial Church is supple- 
mented by a commodious hotel, a Young 
People’s house, the old Potter mansion, 
garages, and other buildings. A wide area 
of land is owned clear from the New York 
Atlantic City Highway to Barnegat Bay. 

In celebration of the ideal of the found- 
ers of Murray Grove, now so nearly at- 
tained, and in celebration of the “birth- 
day’’ of the Association, which is this year 
about fifty-seven years old (the Memorial 
Chapel was built in 1876), it has been the 
custom to hold an annual “Birthday Par- 
ty.”” The veteran Murray Grover will tell 
you that the ‘Birthday Party’? and the 
“Annual Fair’ comprise the feature items 
(aside from Labor Day) of the Murray 
Grove program. 

The Birthday Party this year was held 
Saturday evening, August 12. Mrs. 
Robert Tipton, wife of the resident pastor, 
was in charge. Celebration began with the 
evening meal, to which more than eighty- 
five people sat down, and to which Miss 
Edith Wilson, arriving that afternoon from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., brought a suitcase full 
of whistles and horns, and bright caps, and 
balloons, and tin crickets, and the paper 
twisters, that go to make up a genuine 
birthday party. In commemoration of his 
six years of fruitful and paternal adminis- 
tration and service as resident pastor, Rev. 
Robert Tipton, one of the best-loved of any 
of Murray Grove’s many resident pastors, 
was the recipient of a large ‘“‘birthday 
cake.” 

The formal entertainment began at 
eight o’clock. To an audience comprising 
almost one hundred and fifty people, 
gathered in the living room of. the hotel, 
there was presented a variety program of 
entertainment. There were solos, duets 
and quartets by Mrs. Margaret Crane 
and Miss Dorothy Craig, Arthur Edwards 
and Gordon Gabell, of Philadelphia, a 
novelty skit by Wilmer Suplee and Mary 
Smith, a piano solo, several “‘saw’’ solos, 
and motion pictures. A feature of the 
latter was a short picture filmed in July by 
the Young People’s Lyceum of the Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia, pro- 
duced under the direction of Charles M. 
James, treasurer of that group, and en- 
titled ““Betrayal.’”’ This amateur “‘movie,” 
planned and photographed according to 
the highest standards of the art of pro- 
fe:sional silent motion pictures, is based on 
Prosper Merimee’s short story, ‘‘Mateo 
Falcone.” Despite its gruesome ending, 
it was much enjoyed. 

An appeal to contribute a penny for 
each year of the individual donor’s life 
netted about $60 from the group. 

One pleasant feature of the gathering 
was the large section in the audience of 
people from the near-by towns of Lanoka 
and Forked River. Recently there has 


been a very cooperative and friendly spirit 
existing between Murray Grovers and their 
neighbors, and it has proved of mutual 
advantage and benefit. 

On Sunday morning an inspiring sermon 
was delivered to a large congregation in the 
Memorial Church by Rev. William Haney, 
of Norwich, Conn. Mr. Haney is a young 
man devoted to Murray Grove, and very 
much liked there. His sermon, exhorting 
his hearers to turn to the deep and inex- 
haustible founts. of religion for strength 
to face the extraordinary problems of 
today, was well worth hearing, and the 
service, further embellished by a large 
young people’s choir, was another in the 
series of successful services that have graced 
this year. 

WG 

Murray Grove, August 13. 
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id Rey. Dilworth Lupton is minis- 
* ter of the First Unitarian Church 
* (Unitarian-Universalist) in Cleve- 
* land, Ohio. 

i Rey. Lawrence Clare is minister 
* of the Church of the Messiah (Uni- 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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tarian), Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. William M. V. Hoffman, Jr., 
is Mission Priest of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, St. Fran- 
cis House, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ernest P. Bicknell is vice-chair- 
man in charge of Foreign Relations 
of the American Red Cross. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS 


The sixteenth annual Pastors’ Confer- 
ence for clergymen of all denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley, including west- 
ern Massachusetts, will be held under the 
auspices of the Pastoral Union of Con- 
necticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 12 and 13, in Hartranft Hall of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 55 Eliza- 
beth Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The leader will be Rev. Walter Russell 
Bowie, D. D., rector of Grace Church, 
New York City. His general theme will 
be ‘Preaching in Our Present Day,’ and 
he will give five lectures on the following 
subjects: “The Spirit and Purpose of the 
Sermon,” ‘Old and New Ways of Ap- 
proach,” “Sermon Subject and Material,’ 
“The Poet and the Prophet,” ‘‘Preparation 
of the Man and His Message.” 

Dr. Bowie has been a lecturer at Union 
Theological Seminary, General Theological 
Seminary, and the Theological Seminary 
in Virginia. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at 11 o’clock Daylight 
Saving Time, and two sessions on Wednes- 
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day. Lodging without charge will be 
provided up to the dormitory capacity for 
those who apply in advance. The Con- 
ference is in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Rev. W. D. Barnes, Rev. J. N. 
Lackey, Rev. C. C. Noble, Dr. J. M. Phil- 
lips, and Prof. C. S. Thayer. Past con- 
ferences have been largely attended, and 
the leaders’ contributions as well as the 
discussion periods have been interesting 
and challenging. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.tol0 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
ay 
COMING EVENTS 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 


Oct. 6, 7. Indiana State Convention at Oaklan- 
don. 
Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 


chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 16-17, 21. General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

Oct. 17-18. Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 

Oct.21. Laymen’s Meeting. 

Oct.21. Young People’s Rally. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

a * 
MURRAY GROVE 
Preaching Dates 

Aug. 27—Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 

Sept. 3—Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. 

Special preacher—Rev. Rufus Dix, Fort Plain, 
N. Y. 

Saturday evening, Aug. 12—Annual Birthday 
Party. Chairman, Mrs. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 19, Aug. 26—Annual fair. Chairman, Mrs. 
George Friedrich. 

Sunday, Aug. 20—Memorial Sunday. 

Aug. 26-Sept. 2—Summer Institute. 
Rev. Chas. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. Miss 
Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. Dean, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrar, Mrs. Frank 


Faculty: 


B. Smith, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee $1.00. 
Rates for accredited delegates, Institute week, ter- 
minating Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. 

Special Young People’s Program for Labor Day 
week-end: Saturday night, traditional supper and 
merry-making. Sunday morning, young people’s 
service. Sunday evening, candle-light service. Mon- 
day, all-day sail on the Barnegat, with picnic at 
Seaside Park. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention will meet at Concord, 
Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1938, to examine Arthur W. 
Webster of Kingston as a candidate for ordination. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
oF 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 1, 1933, dismissed from fellowship, by his 
request, Rev. Morgan E. Pease, because of complete 
engrossment in secular occupation. 

March 15, 1933, letter of license to preach re- 
newed for one year, to Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool, act- 
ing pastor at Valley Falls. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 
cee 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 86th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
Vention of Indiana, Inc., and its auxiliaries, will be 
held in Oaklandon Oct. 6 and 7, beginning at 1 p. m. 
Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. 

Report of the Committee for revision of by-laws 
will be voted upon. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
Ei 


DELOS H. THOMPSON HOME 


The annual ali day meeting will be held at the 
Home in Waldron, Ind., on Labor Day, Sept. 4. 
A good program is planned. 
wax 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MIN- 
NESOTA 


The 68th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held at Unity Church (Unitarian), 739 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1933, for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
+ % 


MAINE CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions, 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m., in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
church parish hall. 

William D. Veazie, Secretary. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and pury es2 of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Pvin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 


essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.’’ 


Article II—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1. The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

83. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:” 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

“(e) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between ‘State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, See. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.”’ 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Seetion 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “the” to “‘a’’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article II1I—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5, Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
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in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words ‘‘Trus- 
tees of’ in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, “The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, ‘‘it being provided,” etc. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
dhe probationary requirement in See. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words “‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘“‘Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II” for the words ‘‘Article III,” in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘“‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.” 

Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words “Letters of License’? the words “intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words “the holders” and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;’’ also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out Sec. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present See. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 8 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1, Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
eandidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
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Call, or 


some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2. An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 


Article VilI—Discipline 

Amend Sec. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 

Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥ II] 
No change. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Prisrdem, 


Reopening Announcements 


Post-card form—can be mailed for one cent stamp 
Suitable for Church and Church School 


No. 1827. A reminder that the regular services in the church and 
Sunday school are to be resumed, with space on the address side of the 


card for the date of reopening and signature. 


The design shows a spray 


of goldenrod and autumn leaves in natural colors. 


No. 1832. The design in colors shows a group of young people seated 
in church. The text, “Be ye doers of the Word,” is shown in the panel. 
A general invitation is printed on the reverse side. 


No. 1888. Looking through the autumn foliage one sees the church 
in the distance. An inspiring scripture text is printed in the design, and 
the opening announcement is on the address side of the card. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 
Send a 38-cent stamp for samples. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘“‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
4 Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. . 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 
By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Se mon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
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Crackling 


Ikey and Rachel took | ttle Moses to the 
pictures. The attendant warned them that 
unless the child kept quiet they would 
have to leave and get their money back. 

Half-way through the principal film Ikey 
turned to Rachel and whispered, “Vell, vot 
‘do you tink of it?” 

“Rotten,” replied Rachel. 

“Yes”? answered Ikey. ‘Pinch de 
baby.’’—Border Cities Star. 

x OX 

“Well, folks, it’s a stickup,” he said, 
flourishing a pistol. “Put up your hands.”’ 

As the two couples complied the robber 
asked Mrs. for her jewelry. She and 
Mr. were married Saturday and all 
she wore was her wedding ring. In re- 
sponse to pleas from her husband and Mr. 
Smith, the bandit permitted her to keep 
it—Minnesota paper. 


* 


The hostess’s little daughter sat staring 
at the visitor while her mother was absent 
from the room. ‘‘Goodness, child, what 
makes you so still?” said the caller. “You 
weren’t that way the last time I was here.” 

“Mother says the colors you wear always 
swear at each other and I’m listenin’ to 
hear them.’”’—Hachange. 

* 

The guest at a small country hotel was 
indignant. ‘‘Didn’t I ask you to be sure 
to leave me some hot water?” he de- 
manded of the maid in the morning. 

“Yes, sir, you did,” replied the girl, “and 
to make sure of it, I put it at your door 
before I went to bed.’”’—Pearsons. 

* * 

Guest (to country innkeeper): “Land- 
lord, did you ever hear of the straw which 
broke the camel’s back?”’ 

Landlord: “Yeah. Why?” 

Guest: “‘Well, you’ll find it upstairs in 
that bed in Room 17.”—Congregationalist. 
* * 

“How’s your daughter’s golf?” asked 
one grande dame of another. 

‘She says she is going around in less and 
less every week.” 

“T don’t doubt that. I asked about her 
golf.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

“Did you peel that apple before eating 
it, as I told you?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“What did you do with the peeling?” 

“T ate it after I finished the apple.””—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

Nurse: “‘T lost sight of the child, ma’am.”’ 

Ma’am: ‘Good gracious! Why didn’t 
you speak to a policeman?” 

“I was speaking to one at the time, 
ma’am.”’—American Mutual Magazine. 

* O* 

While attending services at Highland 
Friends’ church Saturday, four heifers 
owned by Charles and Humphreys B 
escaped from the pasture and were killed 
by a train.—Salem (Ind.) paper. 
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In the Cruising Series 


A New Volume 


by Johannes 


On September 1 
The Universalist Publishing House 


will bring out 


Love That Never Failed 


Memories of the World War 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
(Johannes) 


290 Pages - Bound in Cloth - Price $1.00 


Send in your orders now to 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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